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| [Written by Elizabeth P. Peabody in 1832 on see- 
ing an antique gem representing the beautiful Medusa 
copied in flame color by Mies M. A. Dwight.] 


Beautiful terror! who of mortal heart 
Saw thee rise up from the primeval night, 
Nor turned to stone, before he could impart 
Thy lineaments in flame to mortal sight? 
Enough that one was found. And here thou art, 
Severe in Chastity’s all-glorious might, 
Bidding from frail humanity depart 
Each weaker feeling! On my being’s height 
Scathiess (through spell of art) I stand; and feel 
Far down, ‘neath depths of moral nature—lies 
The secret of thy forming! Thon dost reveal 
Love in Eternal Reason to my eyes, 
And evermore, like flame to kindred skies, 
Beholding thee, in ecstasy ,from Chaos’ night I rise. 




















‘THE ETHICS OF SEX.” 


Miss Hardaker, in her essay under this 
name inthe July North American Review, 
has the immense advantage possessed by 
every woman who desires to prove that her 
sex is without reasoning power. If such a 
woman reasons well, she proves her point; 
if she reasons ill, she at least illustrates it. 
In this case, the lady in question has chosen 
the latter,method which is the easier. With 
many good suggestions and criticisms, and 
with a perpetual claim that her own attitude 
and no other is ‘‘scientific,” she yet gives us 
no continuous method, no deliberate march 
towards an inference. Her nearest ap- 
proach to a general conclusion is found in 
the statement, ‘‘Nothing is so plain to the 
scientific student as that the inconspicuous 
position of woman in the State is due to a 
natural lack of power to deal with great 
questions.” And this conclusion, settling 
at one sweep a point which has exercised 
many able and even—as Miss Hardaker 
might state the climax—masculine minds, 
comes on the third page of the essay, and 
is supported by no chain of argument, 
either before or after. The only real aid 
she offers toward the demonstration is when 
she adds, in the sentence which follows 
that just quoted, ‘Small brains cannot give 
birth to great thoughts.” But the humble 
student must ask with hesitation, ‘‘Is this 
so certain? Byron’s apostrophe to the ocean 
was certainly a great thought, but it came 
from a brain whose physical measurement 
was very small; and William Pitt ruled 
Europe, if my memory does not deceive 
me, with a head smaller than many & 
woman’s. 

Let us consider how the case stands. A 
certain historic inferiority is conceded by 
all, in the case of women. But history is 
full of historic inferiorities, which have 
afterwards turned into superiorities. Man 
has succeeded the mammoth, Europe has 
succeeded Asia, the Anglo-Saxon race has 
succeeded the Latin races. In each case 
the last became first. Up toacertain time, 
the historic argument was all one way, but 
time reversed it. The question lies just here: 
—is the historic inferiority of woman to man 
a permanent and inevitable fact; or does it 
belong, as Mill, Bagehot, and other acute 
observers have maintained, to the succes- 
sion of historic developments—the mascu- 
line era coming first, and the feminine era 
at last overtaking it? This is the question 
which Miss Hardaker does not consider for 
an instant; it does not appear to have even 
presented itself to her mind. 

And yet some of the very facts she gives 
us might, if she did but bestow more 
thought upon them, throw light upon this 
very question. She herself points out that 
the names of the very few women really 
distinguished in literature belong to the 
last century of our history. Is it so indeed? 
But this is a fact of very great importance, 
when the question is of the ratio of prog- 
ress of the two sexes. No one claims that 
the list of men distinguished in literature 
is greater during the last century than ever 
before. There then exists on the part of 
woman a sudden development of power, 
where man’s power is stationary, and this 
affects the whole question of ratio. But 
this is not all. This advance happens to 
coincide with a period which has brought 

a new and higher standard of education for 
women, The question for the “‘scientific” 
-observer is whether there is no connection 


in these phenomena. It is the scientific 
fashion, in observing all othet organic 
things, to attach great importance to the 
milieu or surroundings of each one. When 
in a certain region it appears that birds of 
various species have longer tails or a dusk- 
ier hue than elsewhere, the Smithsonian 
Institution naturally infers that the milieu 
has something to do with it; and some of 
the most important bearings of the theory 
of evolution are obtained this way. Even 
Miss Hardaker would concede woman to 
be at least an organic being, and the fact of 
her surroundings must therefore be of great 
importance. For the first time, in this last 
century, she is beginning to be placed in 
something like an equality with man— 
though all our new collegiate enterprises 
are an admission that this is not yet fully 
done. [nthe name of common sense and 
common justice, give her a century of fair 
play, before you assign her to hopeless 
inferiority. 

That Miss Hardaker utterly ignores all 
this point of view, and even when she 
mentions facts that bears upon it does not 
seem to know their bearing, is the fatal 
defect of her essay. It would not be hard 
to show, I think, that she is as hasty and 
imperfect in her collection of facts as in 
her reasoning. She says that women have 
originated no ‘‘project of great magnitude” 
except the Woman Suffrage movement; but 
forgets the successful ‘‘projects” of Flor- 
ence Nightingale and Mary Carpenter; and 
perhaps does not know that the key to the 
whole modern AntiSlavery reform, in 
England and America, was confessedly 
given by Elizabeth Heyrick in her motto, 
‘Immediate, unconditional Emancipation.” 
The movement of Elizabeth Fry for prison 
reform was as important and as original as 
if John Howard had never existed. Miss 
Hardaker says that women have done noth- 
ing of great value in the drama, but ignores 
the fact that the acted drama is the one 
sphere where modern women have not only 
equalled men, but distinctly surpassed 
them. No English actor has left so lasting 
a fame as Mrs. Siddons; no Frenchman, 
not even Talma, as Rachel. It is not Got 
or Delaunay, but Sarah Bernhardt, who has 
made the recent glory of the one great 
dramatic company of the world. And even 
in Miss Hardaker’s literary criticism, how 
can we answer one who eays, “With the 
one exception of George Eliot, we cannot 
name a woman who is worthy of compari- 
son with Shakespeare, Schiller, Goethe, 
and Auerbach, in the department of imagi- 
native literature’? (The italics are my 
own.) To add Auerbach to these three 
masters—and in a century that has pro- 
duced George Sand! It reminds me of a 
Spiritualist newspaper which said of cer- 
tain poems, many years ago, that they were 
‘worthy of a Milton or a Pollok in his loft- 
iest moods of inspiration.” Ww. 


KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION IN GER- 
MANY. 


Eprrors JounNAL:—I went one day last 
week with a lady, earnest inall good works, 
to visit some Kindergartens. On the way, 
she told me that they have here three class- 
esof Kindergartens: First. The ‘‘Bewahr 
Anstalt” for the poorest class, where moth- 
ers can bring their children from seven to 
nine o’clock A. M., and leave them till six 
or seven o’clock Pp. M., and where they have 
two meals, one at eleven and one at four, 
all for four pfennigs (one cent) a day. 
Secondly. The ‘‘Volkskindergarten” for 
those who can pay from twenty-five to fifty 
cents a month, and where the children are 
received only at regular school hours in the 
morning and afternoon; and thirdly, Kin- 
dergartens for the wealthier and more cul- 
tivated classes. She took me first to the 
“Bewahr Anstalt” of which she has herself 
the supervision. We came into a large 
room that would seem very bare in Ameri- 
ca, but it was neat and airy, and about a 
hundred little boys and girls, from two and 
a half to six years old, were sitting on long, 
low benches before little desks, They look- 
ed bright and happy and clean, and I no- 
ticed that they all had one kind of apron, 
although their clothing varied in other re- 
spects. The teacher told me that the In- 
stitution provided the aprons and handker- 
chiefs, and she called up one of the little 
ones to show me how the apron is arranged 
with a pocket having a tape to which a 
corresponding tape on the handkerchief is 
tied, that this important article shall not be 
lost. She turned the apron over to show 
me that there was a similar pocket on the 
other side, as with characteristic German 
economy, the aprors are worn until Wed- 
nesday and then turned the other side out. 
These aprons are put on when the children 
come in the morning, and left behind when 








they go home. 


The teacher asked the children what they 
would like to sing, and they chose two lit- 
tle hymns which they sang very prettily 
and talked a little about them, and then 
had some simple gymnastics with the arms 
and fingers. I found that this is not, as I 
had supposed, a genuine Kindergarten, but 
that both the supervisor and teachers are 
familiar with Freebel’s methods and apply 
them in part. The lady said they had not 
the means to furnish either the appliances 
or the number of assistants necessary to 
carry out entirely Froebel's system. 

The teacher went with us into another 
room in which the older ones have short 
lessons in knitting, sewing, counting with 
balls, and some object lessons. I hope to 
be present at some of these another time. 

We saw the little baskets with knitting 
and sewing matcrials, and some finished 
stockings and small garments. There were 
also many little earthenware ‘‘Banks,” each 
bearing the name of a child, and into which 
thirty pfenmigs are dropped for every gar- 
ment finished by the child; and when she 
leaves the Anstalt, the Bank is broken open 
and the contents given to her. The gar- 
ments themselves are purchased by ladies 
and given to the children at Christmas. 

While in this room I learned that in con- 
nection with this Anstalt is a school for 
servants, where fifteen young girls receive 
gratis, a two years’ course of instruction 
and training, to fit them to go into families 
keeping but one servant, and I was very 
glad to visit their part of the building. We 
saw the sleeping rooms—very plain but 
neat, one bed curtained off fora matron in 
each of the large sleeping rooms, and also 
the room where they receive instruction in 
sewing, knitting, &c., and then went to the 
basement where arethe washing and iron- 
ing rooms and the kitchen. Some of the 
girls were cooking the eleven o’clock meal 
for the little ones, which consisted to-day 
of rice boiled very soft and a little beef cut 
up fine and cooked in it. It was ready, 
and we went back to the schoo! room to see 
the meal. We found the children ail out in 
the ‘‘garden” (a sandy yard with a few 
trees) playing merrily. For my gratification 
the teacher called them all up on the broad 
piazza, where they tormed “& large circle 
and sang two of the Froebel songs with the 
accompanying action. Meanwhile some of 
the girls from the servants’ department had 
brought in the piles of little coarse earthen- 
ware dishes and iron spoons, and now they 
appeared with a large oval tin tub full of 
the steaming rice-soup. 

The children were called in,—first the 
girls, (which I thought very remarkable in 
Germany,) and when they were seated, the 
boys, the teachers and some of the oldest 
children were busy tying on the ‘“‘bibs” 
which are also furnished by the Institution. 
Volunteers were called for to aid in the 
distribution, and eight boys took the spoons, 
while eight girls stood ready to carry the 
filled dishes to the desks. The teacher 
stood at the table and ladled the soup into 
the dishes, and the little girls carried them 
very carefully and orderly to the Assistant, 
who set them before each child, whilea 
boy stood ready at each of the eight long 
desks, to put aspoonin every dish. The 
little creatures waited patiently till all were 
supplied, when at a signal, all rose and 
folded their hands while they repeated to- 
gether a little verse as ‘‘grace,” and were 
soon after very busy with their spoons. The 
girls brought in an additional pail full of 
the soup and poured it into the tub; for the 
little ones are allowed as much as they 
wish, and were soon going up to the table 
with empty dishes to be refilled. I tasted 
the soup and found it very nice. The lady 
told me that they have meat three times a 
week,—on other days, sometimes rice and 
milk, sometimes beans or other vegetables. 
At four o’clock they have bread and butter 
or bread and milk. They bring with them 
in the morning some simple lunch that they 
eat at nine o’clock. 

Besides the children’s desks, two chairs 
anda plain table, there was in the room 
one other article of furniture that looked 
likea big chest. I had no idea what it 
could be until the teacher told me it was a 
bed for the smallest children, and that, af- 
ter this meal, she put four or five of the 
youngest there to sleep for a half hour 
while the others laid their heads on their 
desks and many of them also slept. The 
front of the seeming chest let down and 
there were little feather beds within. She 
called the youngest little girl and said, 
‘Let usshow the lady how you go to sleep” 
and laid her down as if she were a doll, 
the child making no objectidn whatever. I 
regretted that I could not stay and see the 
operation, but it was quite time for us to go 
an i we left the little ones still eating, as we 





bade them good morning. 
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We next visited a ‘‘Volkskindergarten.” 
Here we found two rooms full of children 
(about seventy,) and in each room a teacher 
and two assistants. The children were of 
about the same age as those we had just left, 
but evidently from a much more favored 
class and enjoying genuine kindergarten 
training. They were busied, some in mak- 
ing paper chains and braiding bright color- 
ed papers, others, building with blocks, 
and still others drawing. One of the teach- 
ers showed us some pretty little objects 
that the children had modelled in clay the 
day previous, and we saw the little wheel- 
barrows, shovels, &c., with which they play 
in the garden. This morning however we 
had time for only a short visit. 

One of the teachers told us that there was 
to be a lecture at Frau Dr. Goldschmidt’s 
that afternoon on kindergarten training; 
and I availed myself of a card of introduc- 
tion to the lady and presented myself a lit- 
tle before the hour for the lecture. 1 found 
it was the eleventh in a course of twelve 
lectures given by Frau Goldschmidt to a 
class of twelve ladies, in pursuance of her 
thought that it is of the highest importance 
both for mothers and for young women, to 
interest themselves in Froebel’s methods, of 
which she has evidently made a thorough 
study. 

The Association of which Frau Dr. 
Goldschmidt is Vice-President, has already 
established, 1st. Four ‘‘Volkskindergirten” 
having in all about 370 pupils, nine teach- 
ers and eighteen assistants. 

Secondly. An institution for the training 
of Kindergarten teachers which has forty- 
two pupils in three divisions. In the first 
division the course of instruction and train- 
ing requires a year or year and a half, and 
embraces practice in kindergarten exercises 
and all kinds of ‘‘woman’s work” (mending, 
darning, sewing, millinery, dressmaking,) 
and instruction in German (grammar and 
composition) Arithmetic, the rudiments of 
Geometry, (‘‘Formenlehre,”) Geography. 
beginning with the home ‘‘Heimathskunde”) 
the observation and study of nature, Hy- 
giene and methods of education. In the 
second division requiring also a year or 
year and a half, come Ped cs, (includ- 
ifig theories of education, history of Peda- 
gogics and methods of instruction) German 
(Literature and reading) Natural History 
and History. In the third division, there 
is very much the same course of instruction, 
and the study of one foreign language 
(French or English) is obligatory. In all 
three classes, besides the exercises connect- 
ed with the Freebel system, there is instruc- 
tion in drawing, singing and gymnastics. 
The certificates given to these scholars vary 
with the time spent in the school. Those 
who have studied only with the first two 
classes cannot command so good places or 
salaries, as those who have carefully fol- 
lowed out the whole course. Frau Gold- 
schmidt has been very earnest in her en- 
deavorsto awaken among parents a greater 
interest in such thorough preparation of 
the kindergarten teachers. In a lecture de- 
livered before the Association a short time 
ago, she calls the attention of women to the 
wide difference between the care and 
thought bestowed on the selection of a cook 
or a dressmaker,and the careless, almost in- 
different choice of those to whom the early 
education of children is entrusted. She even 
goes astep farther and claims that if, as 
many maintain, the young women of culti- 
vated families should have sufficient knowl- 
edge of cooking and housekeeping to enable 
them to have intelligent oversight and con- 
trol of their servants, it is of far higher im- 
portance that they should have some in- 
sight into educational methods, sufficient at 
least to wisely select those to whom these 
most important years of childhood are con- 
fided. 

And this same Association has also es 
tablished thirdly, a Lyceum for women. 

This institution offers first. Lectures on 
Art and the History of Culture. Second. 
A course of instruction for the daughters of 
educated families, having for its object to 
broaden and deepen the training received 
in the Girls’ High Schools. Instruction is 
given in French and English (Literature 
and conversation) German, (Literature and 
reading) History, Natural Science, Hygiene 
and Theories of Education. The last is in 
connection with practical exercises‘ which 
are obligatory on any pupils wishing to re- 
ceive the certificate of the Institute. 

Thirdly. A course of instruction in mod 
elling, as exercises for artistic culture or for 
a preparation for artistic work. 

Fourthly. Gymnastics. This course can 
be used by especial pupils as a preparation 
for an examination for the position of 
teacher of gymnastics. Three young la 
dies have already passed such an examina- 
tion in Dresden. 
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There is still another Association here 
bearing the name of the “Fraebel Verein” 
and also interested in establishing Kimder- 
gartens, but as yet, I know nothing of its 
practical working. Moreover, my letter is 
already much longer than I had meant it 
should be. ; c. 


Leipzig, June 1880. 
CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Jutra C. R. Dorr, of Rutland, Vt., 
delivered the poem at the commencement 
of the Smith Female College at Northamp- 
ton, June 16. 


Mrs. Jane G. SwissHeEtm’s, “Half a 
Century” is being run through the Legal 
News press, and will be ready for delivery 
next Saturday. Price $1.50, 


Mrs, FLETCHER Wessrer, of Marshfield, 
is building a fine residence on the spot where 
the old home was burned. The old elm 
which Webster valued so highly stil? stands, 
though badly affected by the fire. 

Miss Szeuma Bore repeated the reading 
of her version of the first Kalevala song, 
“Creation,” at the residence of Mrs. John 
Webster, on Boylston street, before a select 
and appreciative audience. 

Mrs. A. H. H. Sruarr, of Olympia, 
W. T., is now holding, for the third eon- 
secutive term, her commission from the 
Governor as President of the Board of Im- 
migration for that Territory. 

Mrs. Marta Wurrney, who has just re- 
signed her position as teacher of German in 
Smith College, will go abroad the ist of 
August and spend a year in study at Berlin 
and elsewhere in Germany. 

Anna DICKINSON says she believes in the 
Republican party since the nomination of 
Garfield. She finds a good deal of com- 
mon sense left in the party, notwithstanding 
she was out of it eight years ago. 

Mrs. R. OC. Dicknuyson is captain of the 
Holyoke-house archery club, which begins 
life under favorable auspices, that is with 
lots of enthusiasm and plenty of implements 
for the sport. Practice grounds have been 
secured and laid out on Depot Hitt — 

Dr. Mary H. Heaxp, of Heald’s Hygeian 
Home, Wilmington, Del., has a treatise on 
the “‘Relation of the Sexes.” It takes high 
pure ground and well deserves to be read. 
It will be sent postpaid to any address on 
receipt of ten cents. 

Mus. N. K. Auien, of Iowa, a lady of 
leisure and means, has received the appoint- 
ment as notary public and pension agent, in 
order to give her services to poor women 
who cannot afford to pay for such work. 
She has written bills, collected claims, and 
aided her sister women in many ways. 


Princess Lovuisx, wife of the Governor- 
General of Canada, has adorned with her 
own hands the panels of a white door in her 
boudoir at Ottawa, by painting thereon the 
branch of an apple-tree in leaf and fruit so 
artistically that it is said the apples “are ripe 
and rosy enough to cause a second fall.” 


Mrs. AMELIA Howe xu was elected last 
year one of the St. Pancras Poor Law 
Guardians. This year she was opposed be- 
cause she was not a resident of the Ward, 
nevertheless, she was revlected at the top of 
the poll. Miss 8. W. Andrews, a resident, 
was also elected, coming in second. 

Dr. Mary F. Tuomas read a paper on 
“‘Women Physicians in Hospitals for In- 
sane Women,” before the Indiana State 
Medical Society at its annual meeting in In- 
dianapolis in May last. It was received 
with great approval, and published with the 
proceeding. It is: now issued in a neat 
tract. 

Baroness Burpett-Coutts was asked . 
by the chairman of Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s 
committee to contribute toward his expenses 
as candidate for Middlesex. To the English 
mind, therefore, it would seem proper for a 
woman to mingle in politics so far as to give 
money for her favorite candidate, but not 
to vote for him. Truly, that is a fine dis- 
crimination of proprieties, 


Frances E. Burnett, née Hodgson, au- 
thor of ‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s” and ‘‘Lou- 
isiana,” is described as a sweet, fascinating 
woman and a most delightful companion. 
She speaks of her books, of her stories, in a 
frank way that is very refreshing. She en- 
joys her popularity, she laughs over the 
things that are said to her, she does not 
seem to have a bit of jealousy or envy in 
her nature, and is a large-hearted, large- 
natured, lovable woman, in every way en- 
ttrely unconventional and original. She. 
has large brown eyes, fair complexion, rich 
au>urn-brown hair, and finely-cut features. 
In her beautiful hands one cannot see the 
slightest trace of pen-and-ink labors. 
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Lieave-the bright enameled. zone below, = 

‘No more for me the beauteous bloom shall glow, 

Their load the morning gale; 
scentless, pale, 


On thy majestic altars fade the fires 
That filled the air with smoke of vain desires, 
And all the unclouded biue of heaven is thine. 





BABY’S FIB, 
WRITTEN FOR THE CAMBRIDGE TRIBUNE BY MRS. 
H, A. BROWN. 

Baby, waking in the dark, 

Heard one night a big dog bark. 

“Let her cweep,"’ she softly saic, 

“In you bed, for she is faid.” 
Nestled close to mamma dear, 

Baby sleeps, and knows no fear. 

Rosy morning lights the skies 

And opens darling baby’s eyes. 
Just as bright as any skies 

Are our darling’s starry eyes; 
_ Just as fair as any day 

Are the curls that round them play. 
Now when next night she waking thought 
How nice to leave her lanely cot, 

And creep into her mamma's bed,— 
Oh, shall I tell you what she said? 
What a little baby fib 

Trandled off her tongue, 86 glib? 

But the truth it must be told,— 

And baby’s only two years old, 

And the night was dark and long,— 
And she didn't know ‘twas wrong,— 
So this is what the darling said, 
Lying in her little bed; 

Though no voice of dog was heard, 
Though no sound the night air stirred; 
Came a whisper in the dark: 
“Mamma, she fink she hear dog bark.” 
Who could withstand the childish plea? 
I'm certain neither you nor me. 


In mamma's bed, all in the dark, 
She creeps, “coe she fink she hear dog bark."’ 





TO JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


I bring the simplest pledge of love, 
Friend of my earlier days; 

Mine is the hand without the glove, 
The heart-beat, not the phrase. 


How few still breathe this mortal air 
We called by schoolboy names! 

You still, whatever robe you wear, 
To me are always James. 


That name the kind apostle bore 
Who shames the sullen creeds, 
Not trusting less, but loving more, 

And showing faith by deeds. 


What blending thoughts our memories share! 
What visions yours and mine 

Of May days in whoee morning air 
The dews were golden wine. 


Of vistas bright with opening day, 
Whose all-awakening sun 

Showed in life’s landscape, far away 
The summits to be won! 


The heights are gained,—ah! say not so 
For him who smiles at time, 

Leaves his tired comrades down below 
And only lives to climb! 


His labors,—will they ever cease,— 
With hand and tongue and pen? 

Shall wearied Nature ask release 
At three-score years and ten? 


_ Our strength the clustered seasons tax,— 

For him new life they mean; 
Like rods around the lictor’s axe 

They keep him bright and keen. 

The wise, the brave, the strong, we know,— 
We mark them here or there, 

But he,—we roll our eyes, and lo! 
We find him everywhere! 


With truth’s bold cohorts, or alone 
He strides throngh error’s field; 

His lance is ever manhood’s own, 
His breast is woman's shield. 


Count not his years while earth has need 
Of souls that Heaven inflames 
With sacred zeal to save, to lead— 
Long live our dear Saint James! 
April 4, 1880. : 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


CHOSEN AND FAITHFUL. 


BY MI8S G. F. GILBERT. 





‘Lend me fifteen dollars, or I'll blow 
your brains out!” 

The voice was full of desperation and de- 
spair, and the man to whom the voice be- 
longed, watching in the darkness, had 
sprung upon the first passer-by, as a wild 
beast whom hunger had made ferocious, 
might have sprung upon his prey. With 
one hand he held his captive with the 
strength of a giant, with the other he held’ 
the deadly weapon pointed at his head. 

The man on whom he had fastened his 
desperate clutch made no answer. His sul- 
len and significant silence, the darkness of 
the night, the street far away in the sub- 
urbs unlighted and unwatched, a place 
where honest men, when forced to go, never 
went unarmed after night fall; all this had 
something appalling in it. But the straits 
in which this robber of a night fourd him- 
self, held something so much more appal- 
ling, that he was not even impressed by 
these grim surroundings. In his half fren- 
zied state the delay of a moment was intol- 
erable. . 

“Speak, you dumb devil!” he cried, 
“‘quick! Give me the morey!” 


| 


now there was the 
yd id & weapon, 


discerned the intent, and thwarted it. 

‘None of your tricks with me,” he said, 
as he shook him fiercely. ‘I’m a desperate 
man. My family are starving. Home! 
Good God! they haven’t got any, they are 
out upon the street. My little ”— His 
voice broke here in spite of his fierce deter- 
mination. 

A sudden change came over the captured 
man at these last words. He had all along 
resembled a wild beast at bay, robbed, for 
the moment, of its fierce, relentless power; 
now, into his manner crept something hu- 
man—pitying—felt but unseen. 

‘Loosen your infernal grip on my col- 
lar,” said a gruff voice, with a fearful oath; 

‘you hold like the devil, and all his imps;” 
and the muffled hand, that must heve been 
a wounded hand, went fumbling in his 
pocket, not searching for a weapon, this 
time, his captor was sure of that. 

With great difficulty, all his movements 
impeded by the wounded hand and the 
fierce grip that held him, he drew forth a 
plethoric pocket book, and turning the light 
of the dark lantern which he held, full 
upon it, and full upon the haggard, eager 
face, that seemed all hungry eyes bent 
above him, he counted out, and handed his 
captor the sum demanded. 

“It’s a loan,” said the queer robber, re- 
laxing his hold, and trembling from head to 
foot as he clutched the money. ‘‘Meet me 
two weeks from to-day, at four o'clock in 
the afternoon, at the east entrance of Camp 
Douglas, and you will find your money 
ready. ” 

There was, to the robbed rogue, some- 
thing so exquisitely humorous in this hon- 
est proposal, that he burst into a loud 
laugh, as he turned on his heel to go. He 
moved down the dark street, shouting with 
laughter as he went; while the fierce man, 
who had forced his money from him, all 
unmanned, now, trembling from head to 
foot, was fain to lean against a post he 
found there for support, and sobbed like 
the veriest baby, as he listened to the mock 
ing sound; thanking God that he heard it, 
and that the man from whom it came was 
not lying at his feet dead, struck down in 
that mad moment of black despair...... 

The grand parade is over. Spectators 
new to military movements, who had come 
to view the sight, and had looked their fill, 
were slowly dispersing, and Camp Douglas 

was gradually settling down to its usual 
humdrum, everyday aspect. Soldiers, 
wearied and thirsty, were dispersing also; 
many of them crowding about a stand at 
which a cheery voice was calling: 

“Cigars and Lemonade, gentlemen. This 
way. Walk right up.” 

The cheery voice was so full of hearty 
invitation, and they were so choked with 
dust and parched with thirst, that walk up 
they did, or rather rushed up. The num- 
ber whose wants this man could supply in 
the briefest possible time, was something 
wonderful to see. 

While his two active hands seemed to do | 
the work of four, waiting on those about 
him, with only occasional pause, he kept up 
his cry continuously, as he looked anxious- 
ly in every direction for fresh comers. 
The crowd about the stand began to thin 
after the first rush was over; then a cloud 
came over the handsome face of the vender, 
on which dissipation and the privation that 
follows in its train had left their mark. 

Two weeks from the dark night he so 
well remembers, and half past three o’clock 
in the afternoon, close on to the time ap- 
pointed, and still the promised sum is lack- 
ing, for though he has sold enough to real- 
ize the amount twice over, the stand isa 
settled institution in the camp, and he has 
trusted many. Looking anxiously about 
him now, as he cries his wares, his troubled 
gaze ever and anon wanders to the east en- 
trance of the camp. Ten minutes which 
seem ten hours, and during that time not a 
solitary customer presents himself. The 
vender’s hands tremble, as he arranges his 
wares more invitingly, and sweat bedews 
his forehead; in spite of all his efforts to 
have it sound the same his very voice grows 
anxious. Then afew stragglers that had 
not made up their minds till now that they 
wanted anything he had for sale, lounged 
up, one after another. They are all cash 
customers, thank God! The troubled face 
grows brighter each time one pays the 
money, and leaves the stand. Five minutes 
to four, and yet ten cents is lacking. One 
fresh from town, with the thirst engendered 
by a long, dusty walk upon him, arrives 
opportunely. The face of the vender is 
cleared of all clouds, now, for the sum he 
has promised down to the last penny is in 
his possession. The bell strikes four, To- 
ward the east entrance to the camp the man 
hastens. Ashe arrives at the place appoint- 
ed, and looks about him for the man he is 
to meet. Some one, as if in hiding, half 
concealed by the enclosure surrounding the 
camp and some trees that grew there, 
stepped forward, taking care not to. come in- 
to full view even then. A slouching, villain- 
ous-looking hat half concealed his features; 








one hand was swathed in a dirty bandage, 


a deep, red scar from a wound recently 
healed disfigured his face. He looked so 
like an outlawed ruffian, that the man who 
had come to pay his debt shrank back in- 
voluntarily, and hurriedly producing his 
purse, and counting out the money, he 
placed it in the dirty, outstretched palm, 
and was about to leave when the man’s 
rough grasp upon his arm detained him. 

“Look here,” he said, in a cautious un- 
dertone, “I’ve a word to say.” 

The man listened, for a moment, still 
holding to his companion and looking cau- 
tiously about him before he ventured forth. 

“You don’t like the looks of me,” he 
pursued, with a forced laugh, *‘that’s natu- 
ral, most people don’t. But my money, 
which you got none too honestly yourself, 
served your turn, as well as any other man’s, 
I take it.” Something of entreaty in the 
rough grasp with which he held him, a sort 
of piteous appeal in face and air despite 
the half defiant tone, touched the man he 
was addressing. 

“You are right,” he said, in a softened 
tone, ‘‘God knows what I should have done 
without it.” . 

“Take it back” said the man forcing 
the money upon him, in an eager, hurried 
way, “I don’t want it, I didn’t come for 
that. I wouldn’t have braved what I have 
braved in coming here for twenty times 
that sum, for I am watched,” he said, glanc- 
ing fearfully about him, “‘watched, and it 
may be followed; for myself I don’t care, 
but there is one to whom my hunted life is 
precious,—one that cannot do without me— 
my little girl.” 

It was the same words that the man to 


| whom he was speaking had said on that 


never-to be-forgotten night; and his voice 
broke there, and left the sentence unfinish- 
ed, just as his had done. 

“I had the light full on your face that 
night,” he*went on tremulously, ‘‘and I saw 
it plain, For reasons of my own, no mat- 
ter what, [ have dogged your steps since 
then, and I have come to know in my 
prowlings about that you were a doctor 
once.” 

A heavy cloud of self-abasement darken 
ed the face of the man who listened 
and seemed to settle on the atmosphere 
around him, 

‘**You are right,” he replied witha smoth- 
ered groan. ‘‘I was a doctor once,valued for 
my skill, and learned in the art of healing; 
drink has made me an outcast from my 
profession, has reduced me to the straits in 
which you saw me that miserable night. 
Your money saved, me from desperation, I 
shall always remember that. I shall always 
be grateful for it.” He held out the sum 
again as he spoke. 

‘Keep it,” said the other, pushing back 
the outstretched hand, with an agitat- 
edair. ‘Keep it, and I’ll double the sum 
before we part. Come withme. We have 
no time to lose. It may be she is in no 
great danger; it may be,” he pursued in 
alow, horror-struck tone, while a fit of 
trembling seized him, ‘“‘God knows! It may 
be she is dying.” 

He seized the doctor by the arm, and 

started at a run for a retired place outside 
the camp, where, half-hidden by a clump 
of trees, a horse and buggy were in wait- 
ing. He hurried the doctor into it, and 
drove toward town at a breakneck speed. 
Reaching the heart of the city, he threaded 
his way by backways and byways to a des- 
olate quarter where want and vice were 
herding, and stopped at a tumbled-down 
tenement house, Entering, he hurried him 
up long flights of stairs to a back room in 
the fifth story, opened the door he entered 
softly, and ushered the doctorin. A strange 
solemnity fell upon them as they crossed 
the humble threshold; the air of the ill- 
furnished, dingy, little room seemed sacred 
asatemple’s. The child they had cume to 
see lay upon the bed, and her face was like 
the face of an angel. There was a delicate, 
ethereal refinement in the atmosphere about 
her, strangely at variance from those with 
whom she was placed, and with her woful- 
ly repugnant surroundings. She seemed 
like a being of a higher order, who had 
come among the degraded and wretched, 
divinely appointed to save and bless. Rev- 
erently, as he would have approached a 
priest, God chosen, whom the touch of the 
mighty unseen hand had made sacred, the 
doctor approached the bed. 
The little patient, suffering from a fever 
that assumed its worse and most malignant 
form in that quarter where pestilential 
vapors filled the air, lay half unconscious. 
Her daysand hours were numbered; the 
doctor’s experienced eye saw that at a 
glance. The face, though glorified by its 
heavenly expression, was thin and wan,and 
had a white, bleached look. The doctor 
gathered from the father’s broken words 
that the motor nerves were paralyzed from 
the hips downwards, and that she had not 
left the bed on which she lay for years, but 
the busy little hands, always active, had 
been active to the last. Various trifles in- 
tended eas keepsakes, doubtless, the work 
of the little hands, lay about her on the 
bed. 
“It is sweet,” she said, rousing herself, 
as the doctor adjusted the pillows and 
raised her up. 





“What is sweet, my darling?” asked the 
father’s broken voice, 

She paused, and listened with a heavenly 
smile. 

“The music in the air,” she said. She 
went on with difficulty. ‘I have them all 
done,” —glancing toward the trifles by 
which she was surrounded—then, looking 
toward her father with a feeble smile, —‘‘all 
done. I am afraid the stitches are too long 
in some of them, for my eyes were very 
dim toward the last. And—and I feel as if 
{ would like to see them all—Margot, Annie 
and the baby, poor Mrs. Moray. and ali the 
rest. ” 

The father looked at the doctor implor- 
ingly. He was trembling from head to 
foot. All the agony of which his strong 
nature was capable was expressed in face 
and air; and the doctor could not meet the 
beseeching glance; an inexpressible some- 
thing about the dying child unmanned him; 
he had not power for the moment to utter 
one word. He walked to the dingy window 
and looked out, then he came back to the 
bed again, and smoothed with infinite ten- 
derness the hair from the pallid brow of 
the little dying girl. 

“If she has anything to say to those peo- 
ple of whom she speaks,” he said, tremu- 
lously, after a pause, “‘they had better be 
sent for without loss of time.” 

The father’s agonized face was bleached 


a ghastly white. He wrung the doctor’s 
outstretched hand. ‘'For God’s sake. save 
her!” he gasped. “I shall grow into a 


devil when she is gone. She is the only 
one who believes in me; the only one on 
earth or in heaven!” He turned to the bed 
with clasped hands crying, ‘‘Oh, my dar- 
ling, live, live for my sake!” 

Beyond the limits of human hope, beyond 
the power of human help! Oh, who could 
fail to see it! He felt, as he uttered it, how 
futile was the prayer. Turning from the 
bed, he rushed out like one demented, to 
summon the humble friends she wished to 
call about her at the final moment. They 
were all in waiting, knowing that the call 
must shortly come. 

They came in, one after another with a 
hushed and reverent air upon them, as if 
they were entering a sacred place, and 
gathered about the bed, which the saintly 
child, who had never left it, had made for 
each an altar and ashrine. There the load 
of sin and grief had been lifted from them 
all, as they fainted beneath the burden, 
there they had learned to pray—had learned 
that even wretched lives like theirs were 
precious in the Father’s compassionate 
sight. The poor girl whom she had prayed 
for and encouraged and supported through 
all her time of dreary suffering, pressed 
forward with her illegitimate child, that 
the little priestess might lay her hand upon 
its worse than orphaned head in blessing; 
the girl, whose homely wedding present, 
the only one she had, made by the dear, 
dying hands, to forget her lover and the 
marriage just at hand, and feel there was 
nothing in it all, because the great veil that 
shut out the mortal from the immortal was 
falling between her and the one loved so 
reverently, and tc moan and weep as if her 
heart of hearts was breaking. The sad 
array of all the needy ones to whom she 
had ministered, pressed about her at the 
last, for a word, a look, a touch of the gen- 
tle hand that they might remember always; 
women, whom woful want and toil and 
brutal treatment had made old while they 
were young, thanked God with sobs and 
tears that the crippled child had lived, and 
prayed, with clasped hands, that she might 
still remember them, who so much needed 

her, in that far-off and celestial land to 
which she was going. She had a little 
keepsake for them ll, she had not forgot- 
ten one, and as she gave it shesaid farewell, 
and laid her hand upon the head of each in 
turn, and then she bade them leave her. 
When the door closed on the last, she turn- 
ed to the wretched father who stood beside 
the bed, and held out her little feeble arms: 

“It isn’t long,” she whispered, holding 
to him tight, ‘‘you, too, will be there 
soon.” 

“O, my God! my God!” he groaned in 
his extremity, ‘‘there I can never, never en- 
ter, I am a wicked, wretched man, and you 
are lost, lost to me forever.” 

She started up with an affrighted look; 
some glimmering of the truth he had so 
sedulously kept from her, dawned on the 
failing mind, and with the shock it brought 
roused her at the final moment. 

She smoothed the hair from the pallid 
brow, where great drops of sweat were 
standing. 

“You were kind, tender, thoughtful for 
me always. It cannot, cannot be.” 

He went on, brokenly, with his confes- 
sion: “Only kind toward you, out of all 
the world, my darling; hard, cruel, and 
wicked toward all the rest. Kiss me once 
again before we part forever. Open your 
eyes and look at me once more.” 

There was the pause of a moment, then 
the little dying face grew glorified with a 
celestial radiance, the closed eyes opened 
once again. 

‘Father, God has heard my prayer, and 
it is not forever.” 

He laid the child down, and sank upon 
his knees beside the bed. The doctor knelt 








as 
——— 


beside him. Witha mighty effort she sum- 
moned all her failing strength, and laid a 
hand upon the head of each, and with a 
murmured inarticulate blessing the breath 
was gone. 

Holy child! in the crown of thy rejoic- 
ing will be set two jewels more resplendent 
than the rest, for the two on whom thy 
dying hands were laid are toiling upward. 


in 
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THINK OF THE BOYS. 


I wonder how many mothers ure as care- 
ful of their boys as they are of their girls, 
It seems to be a general belief that boys can 
take care of themselves. But they cannot, 
for they are early exposed to temptation, 
Girls are generally at home, in their moth- 
er’s company. But the boys, when are 
they at home, as an average, except in the 
morning before school, at the dinner hour, 
and atsupper? In the average family, in 
tewn or village, the boy is away all day, 
except when he eats. How much time 
there is at noon and after school for Satan 
to find mischief for that boy’s idle hands! 
How many an evil scheme can be patched 
up ina few moments! Some days the boy 
is noticeably absent from home, and anx- 
ious inquiry is for the moment made; but 
business soon takes the father’s mind and 
time, while housework or company absorbs 
the mother’s attention; and the little boy, 
with so much time away from home, and so 
little at home, is getting wound up in some 
wicked older boy’s scheme; and by-and-by 
the shame of itis revealed. Is it a wonder, 
then, so many boys wind up in an institu- 
tion? I exhort mothers to give up their 
parties and company and excess of care 
about the house, and even more important 
things, if such sacrifice be necessary, in 
order that the boys be properly cared for; 
and that they begin, before it is everlasting- 
ly too late, to take them into their closest 
companionship, sharing all their interests as 
cordially as they do those of the girls. The 
girls need not suffer hereby; rather will 
they be blessed with the presence of noble 
brothers in the home, whose later career 
may be a part of their own pride and joy. 
—Selected. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF 1865. 


The following reminiscence of the great- 
est crisis the country ever passed through 
has been furnished us by a distinguished 
gentleman who was present: ‘‘I shall never 
forget the first time I saw General Garfield. 
It was the morning after President Lincoln’s 
assassination. The country was excited to 
its utmost tension, and New York city 
seemed ready for the scenes of the French 
revolution. The intelligence of Lincoln’s 
murder had been flashed by the wires over 
the whole land. The newspaper headings 
of the transaction were set up in the largest 
type, and the high crime was on everyone’s 
tongue. Fear took possession of men’s 
minds as to the fate of the government, for 
in a few hours the news came on that 
Seward’s throat was cut and that attempts 
had been made upon the lives of others of 
the government officers. Posters were 
stuck up everywhere, in great black letters, 
calling upon the loyal citizens of New 
York, Brooklyn, Jersey,City and neighbor- 
ing places to meet around the Wall-street 
Exchange and give expression to their sen- 
timents. It was a dark and terrible hour. 
What might come next no one could tell, 
and’ men spoke with abated breath. The 
wrath of the workingmen was simply un- 
controllable, and revolvers and knives were 
in the hands of thousands of Lincoln’s 
friends ready, at the first opportunity, to 
take the law into their own hands, and 
avenge the death of the martyred President 
upon any and all who dared to utter a word 
against him. Eleven o’clock a. m. was the 
hour set for the rendezvous. Fifty thou- 





. sand people crowded around the Exchange 


buildiog, cramming and jamming in the 
streets, and wedged in tight as men could 
stand together. 

“With a few to whom a special favor 
was extended, I went over from Brooklyn, 
at 9 A. M., and, even then, with the utmost 
difficulty, found way to the reception-room 
for the speakers in the front of the Ex- 
change building, and looking out on to the 
high and massive balcony, whose front was 
protected by a heavy iron railing. We sat 
in solemnity and silence, waiting for Gen. 
Butler, who, it was announced, had started 
from Washington, and was either already 
in the city or expected every moment. Not 
a hurrah was heard, but for the most part 
dead silence, or a deep, ominous muttering 
ran like a rising,wave up the street toward 
Broadway, and again down toward the 
river on the right. jg At length the batons of 
the police were seen swinging in the air, far 
up on the left, parting the crowd and press- 
ing it back to make way for a carriage that 
moved slowly, and with difficult jogs, 
through the compact multitude. Suddenly 
the silence was broken, and the cry of 
‘Butler! Butler!’ rang out with tremendous 
and thrilling effect, and was taken up by 
the people. But not a hurrah! Not one! 
It was the cry of a great people, asking to 
know how their President died. The blood 
bounced in our veins, and the tears ran like 
streams down our faces. How it was dove 
I forget, but Butler was pulled through,and 
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pulled up, and entered the room, where we 
had just walked back to meet him. A 
broad crape, a yard long,, hung from his 
left arm—terrible contrast with the count- 
less flags that were waving the nation’s 
victory in the breeze. We first realized 
then the truth of the sad news that Lincoln 
was dead. The only word Butler had for 
us all at the first break of the silence was: 
‘Gentlemen, he died in the fulness of his 
fame!’ and as he spoke it his lips quivered 
and the tears ran fast down his cheeks. 

“Then, after a few moments, came the 
speaking. And you can imagine the effect 
as the crape fluttered in the wind, while 
his arm was uplifted. Dickinson, of New 
York, was fairly wild. The old man leaped 
over the iron railing of the balcony, and 
stood on the very edge overhanging the 
crowd, gesticulating in the most vehement 
manner, and next thing to bidding the 
crowd ‘burn up the rebel seed, root and 
branch,’ while a bystander held on to his 
coat-tails tokeep him from falling over. By 
this time the wave of popular indignation 
had swelled to its crest. Two men lay 
bleeding on one of the side streets, the one 
dead, the other next to dying; one on the 
pavement, the other in the gutter. They 
had said a moment before that ‘Lincoln 
ought to have been shot long ago!” They 
were not allowed to say it again! Soon 
two long pieces of scantling stood out above 
tlic heads of the crowd, crossed at the top 
like the letter X, and a looped halter pend- 
ant from the junction, a dozen men follow- 
ing its slow motion through the masses, 
while ‘Vengeance!’ was the cry. On the 
right, suddenly,the shout rose, ‘The World!’ 
‘The World!’ ‘The office of the World!’ 
‘World!’ ‘World!’ and a movement of per- 
haps 8,000 or 10,000 turning their faces in 
the direction of that building began to be 
executed. It was a critical moment. What 
might come no one could tell, did that 
crowd get in front of that office. Police 
and military would have availed little or 
been too late. A telegram bad just been 
received from Washington, ‘Seward is 
dying.’ 

“Just then, at that juncture, a man 
stepped forward with a small flag in his 
hand, and beckoned to the crowd. ‘An- 
other telegram from Washington!’ And 
then, in the awful stillness of the crisis, 
taking advantage of the hesitation of the 
crowd, whose steps had been arrested a 
moment, a right arm was lifted skyward, 
and a voice clear and steady, loud and dis- 
tinct spoke out: ‘Fellow citizens! Clouds 
and darkness are round about Him! His 
pavilion is dark waters and thick clouds of 
the skies! Justice and judgment are the 
establishment of His throne! Mercy and 
truth shall go before His face! Fellow cit- 
izens! God reigns, and the government at 
Washington still lives!’ The effect was 
tremendous, The crowd stood riveted to 
the ground in awe, gazing at the motionless 
orator, and thinking of God and the secur- 
ity of the government in that hour. As the 
boiling wave subsides and settles to the sea 
when some strong wind beats it down, so 
the tumult of the people sank and became 
still. All took it as a Divine omen. It 
was a triumph of eloquence, inspired by 
the moment, such as falls to but one man’s 
lot, and that but once in acentury. The 
genius of Webster, Choate, Everett, Seward 
never reached it. Demosthenes never 
equalled it. What might have happened 
had the surging and maddened mob been 
let loose, none can tell. The man for the 
crisis was on the spot, more potent than 
Napoleon’s guns at Paris. I inquired what 
was his name. The answer came in a low 
whisper, ‘It is General Garfield of Ohio.’” 
—Cincinnati Gazette. 
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‘GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 


Miss Willard, Mrs. E. G. Hibben and 
Mrs. Hinckley, attended the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church, at 
Madison, Wis., on behalf of the W. N. C 
T.U. TheW. C. T. U., of Madison, had 
arranged for a meeting in the Congregation- 
al Church, in which the plans and methods 
of the W. C. T. U. should be presentéd to 
the General Assembly. The invitation to 
this meeting was read in the General Assem- 
bly, and Dr. John Hall, of New York, 
Professor John Mears, of Hamilton, Col., 
Dr. Cairns, of Edinburgh, and many other 
leading men were present, and spoke en- 
couragingly to the ladies. Dr. Peter Stry- 
ker, of Saratoga Springs, presided. 

The following resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, That it is the ja ent of this Assem- 
bly that friendly delegates or visitors should be re- 
ceived only from corresponding ecclesiastical bodies; 
bm. that tn he Assembly nevertheless expresses its 

sympathy with the work in which the Woman's 
Nat onal Christian. shana tone Union is en 








MOKE CHIVALRY - AMONG WOMEN, 

When we as the gentler sex complain of 
the severity of the world’s judgment, and 
wonder why folly in a man should be crime 
in a woman; why her weakness in all else 
should transform itself into strength when 
assailed by temptation, we are invariably 
met with the same old reply: ‘‘Women are 
their own worst enemies.” Whether this is 
true in the main or not, it certainly has been 
the case in the experience of usall, and many 
an unfortunate woman, unfortunate through 





lack of social position, lack of wealth, be 
cause her reputation has been questioned, or 
her popularity too pronounced, has found 
her worst antagonists among her own sex. 
The keynote of the difficulty is not like 
truth, to be searched for at the bottom of a 
well, but in this simple fact, that the beau- 
tiful, favorite, and magnetic women are not 
sufficiently clannish; they have not yet 
learned the power of united force. One 
woman is too frail a thing to defy the world 
without feeling its sting, but a bundle of 
such women would have the strength of a 
bundle of rods, like the fasces of old, and 
would be, like them, emblems of: authority 
and might. 

All women cannot be mentally and phys- 
ically beautiful, or possess that subtle attrac- 
tion which owes its existence to neither 
brain nor physique, and the charity in the 
hearts of ill-favored womanhood has been 
frozen out by envy and neglect, while many 
times the loveliest of nature’s handiwork 
have been dwarfed in heart, narrowed in 
intellect, simply by a conventional educa- 
tion. 

We must learn to uphold, to befriend and 
assist each other. What man betrays his 
fellow? Why not this same chivalry among 
women? Is jealousy to be acknowledged as 
the root of their destruction? There seems 
to be nothing else that stands in the way of 
universal and feminine social protection of 
self. Last week I heard of a case in point 
that in reality suggested this theme. A 
young lady of youth and beauty from Phil- 
adelpbia was invited by one of her gentleman 
friends to attend a select assembly in another 
city. She accepted the invitation, and 
learned upon her arrival that every woman in 
the room refused an introduction to her. 
Why? Because she was an acknowledged 
and admired belle. Positively, nothing 
more could be honestly charged against 
her; and suppose there had been something 
more, suspected but not proved, would that 
have justified their illiberal and harsh con- 
duct towards her? Would any man refuse 
an introduction to any other man on 
account of his extreme popularity or even 
his discreditable tendencies, unless he were 
proven to be a thief, ascoundrel, or an im- 
postor of the worst stamp, andso unfit for 
any cultured society? In all probability 
that man, even under an acknowledged 
cloud, would have a chance to retrieve his 
lost standing, and could if he chose, by peni- 
tence and future good conduct, command 
the respect of, and be received once more 
in society; and who can point at an occasion 
where any woman has had such an opportu- 
nity? Alas! what is the use of repentance 


for her? 
The social laws of the whole civilized 


world are influenced by this small vice 
among women. They condemn each other 
without a hearing, failing to recognize that 
their own turn will come next, and that What- 
ever may have been the cause for an individ- 
ual sentence of ostracism, they are certain 
personally at some future time to feel the 
effect of that judgment upon themselves,and 
perhaps with a less degree of sympathy from 
the outside community, for one never knows 
in what line of life the actions of a human 
being may be criticised, or how a trifling 
circumstance sometimes may serve to tura 
the current of favor into a torrent of scorn 
and abuse, 

Menare not, like the majority of women, 
dependent upon social recognition for either 
success or happiness in life, nor can they 
with all their united efforts reinstate a wo- 
man tabooed by her female friends; here 
they are powerless and even damning, in 
their purposed assistance. What is te be 
done in such instances? Is there no hope 
for suspected frailty, no repentance for dis- 
covered preferences, no welcome for ple- 
beian intelligence, no social elevation for 
low-born worth? Not unless women take 
the reins in their own hands and declare 
themselves a sisterhood in very truth. 
There are all sorts of cliques, sects of relig- 
ion, parties of politics, exclusive sets for 
professions, and why not a social coterie of 
good, magnetic, beautiful, attractive, and 
generous women, whose motto shall be 
stanch adherence to the sex, chivalric cham- 
pion-ship in debate, and a breath of scandal 
towards one of the tribe punishable with 
death. Does this sound like nonsense? It 
may be impracticable as a systematic organi- 
zation, but if nonsense can shame a human 
creature intoa sense of justice, then there 
isa use in its dissemination. A truly culti- 
vated and broad-souled woman will never 
brand any one with suspicion; she can afford 
to be magnanimous, and the danger that she 
runs in taking up the gauntlet for others is 
more than outweighted by not only her own 
consciousness of right, but a whole lifetime 
of purity and grand endeavors, which surely 
should entitle her to at least the antidote of 
contagion when she braves the opinion of 
the social world in which she lives by aim- 
ing to always elevate and shield her sex, in- 
stead of stooping to a scorn of their misfor- 
tunes. Such a scorn but illy fits the brow 
of a noble woman. 

For the bad, who are apparently wilfully 
so, the popular voice demands punishment, 
and gets it generally without a question as to 
whether there might not be good where 
there has been so much depravity. I donot 
write in ignorance of the reformatory homes, 
of the many means taken by a humane peo- 





ple to cure and prevent the untold evils of a 
naturally wicked world. Iam looking more 
from a social standpoint, and at the possibili- 
ty of areform good women might achieve 
without leaving the stigma of a. reform, 
could they but take the humanitarian view 
and earnestly work for the real social eleva- 
tion of women. Scandal in ‘‘small talk” 
has been the sharp-edged sword, cutting 
and slashing at the private life of woman 
until she has sunk exhausted and discour- 
aged ; alienated from her friends, and nine 
times out of ten, ignorant of her offences. 
There has been such injustice of this nature 
that now sooner than crush an innocent 
spirit, let us rather ran the risk of saving or 
trying to save a hundred guilty ones, and 
find to our amazement how much worth 
there may be in ragged poverty, flaunting 
toggery, and downtrodden, despairing hu- 
man nature.— Philadelphia Progress 


Vacation Reading, 








CONCORD GUIDE BOOK. 


Edited by GEO. B. BARTLETT. Cloth, $1.00; pa- 
per, 50 cents. Containing descriptions and illustra- 
tions of all points,of Historical and Literary inter- 
est in and about the old town of Concord, Mass. 


BARK CABIN ON KEAR- 
SARGE. 


Out of School series. By EDWARD A. RAND. 
Price, 30 cents. Mingled with the adventures of 
the party are realistic descriptions of the scenery 
about Mt. Kearsarge, 


ONE CENT. 


Out of School Series. By ROSE HAWTHORNE 
LATHROP, and other favorite authors. Price, 
30 cents. As bright and jolly a collection of sto- 
ries as any bey or girl would wish to read, full of 
illustrations and brimming over with fun and frol- 
Ic. 


WHAT SHE SAID AND 
WHAT SHE MEANT. 


Idle Hour Series. By PANSY. Price, 50 cents. This 
popular series is enriched with another volume 
from the facile pen of Pansy, who always has 
some important lesson to teach or principle to 
illustrate, 


PEOPLE WHO HAVEN’T 
TIME and CAN’T AFFORDIT. 


Idle Hour Series. By PANSY. Price, 50 cents. 
The lesson to be drawn from this story is that when 
one resolutely sets about a good work, success is 
sure if backed by persistence, courage and perse- 
verance. 


HOW TWO ‘GIRLS TRIED 
FARMING. 


Idle Hour Series. By DOROTHEA ALICE SHEP- 
ERD. Price, 50 cents. A piquant narrative of an 
actual experience. 


POOR PAPA. 


Idle Hour Series. By MARY W. PORTER. Prica 
50 cents. Pronounced the most brilliant and en- 
tertaining SUMMER BOOK issued for years. 


WIDE AWAKE 


for July, has special attractions. Twenty cents a 
number, $2.00 per year. For sale by all booksellers 
and newsdealers, or sent post paid by 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS: 


32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


JAMES NOTMAN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS '80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 








BOSTON STUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
HARVARD STUDIO, 
Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle 8t., Cambridge, 
BRANCHES,IN CANADA. 





Having ogy a Studio in Cambridge at above ad- 
dress, woul leased to give residents. of Cam- 
beige ridge the opportunity of being Photographed at re- 


SCALE OF PRICES. 


CABINETS, fall le or three-fourths le 
$6.00 AA ngth, 


Bo Vi ette Head, $8.00 per y= 
CARTES DE" VISTI , fall length 
“ 


length, $8.00 per d - — 
ozen 
, i er donee, Head, $4.00 per 


doz 
The finish of f these will be the same as my regular 
ry in Posten. i my prices areas Le ways 


INETS, full length or three-fourths length, 
10. ober dozen, 
“ Cameo V' Head, $12.00 dozen. 
CARTES pe ta 95.00 per fall tenet or t fourths 


doze: 
“ «Cameo pevignette Head, $6.00 per 


dozen. 

attention given to Copy 
Ok mean of every description 
licited for Portraits in Oil or Water Colors, Crayons 
or India Ink, 





THE BEST NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 
For High Schools. 


The Welcome C1 Chorus. 


($1.00), By W. S. Tr.pzw. 
For Seashore or Mountains. 


Gems of English So 
Cluster of f Gems; pacer 


‘olumes of Sheet Music. 
an hommnseean 


For Sunday School Conventions. 


White Robes, »==. 


By Aspry and Munerr. Very popular. 
For Choirs, Conventions, Singing Classes. 


Voice of Worship. ‘2.c.° 
The Temple, fs. “artaits"% 


your Fall Classes. 
For Amateur Performers. 

Sorcerer, ($1.00). Bells of Corneville, 
($1.50.) . 


Sn na (30c), and many other Operas and Can 


Any book sent, post free, for the retail price. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


CARPETS. 





JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO, 


163 to 169 Washington street, 
Are just opening a Large Line of 


Tapestries, 
Three-Plys, 

Tapestry Ingrains, 
Extra Superfines and 
Superfines. 


Also, a Full Assortment of 


PLAIN AND FANCY 
MATTING 


All of which were bought LOW and 
are to be sold CHEAP. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO. 
163 to 169 Washington Street, 





ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s ma meng A mate to 
order, in superior style and warranted to 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 





Circalams with Descriptions, Prices, and Full 
Direction for Measurements for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any address. 

' LADIES? FURNISHING GOODS in in- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted, 
Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 





ANNIE T, FOGG, 


& Hamilton Place, Boston. 





(Formerly at 25 Winter St.) 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
= Can OF Fits. , 





Referees: 

Sarah Pugh, Mrs, Bishop Simpson, M. Louise 
Thomas, Harriet Judd vsan tag M. D. Mrs. Aubrey 
Smith, Mary Forney Weigley. 

For the management of the business of women a 
readers or in the lécture field. Apply for terms to 
the manager. Lyceums or Literary Associations de 
sing to arrange fort cour of nares and readings 
(by women) can obtain special terms. 

7 sal we 


RTIS es 








or A.W attended to. 
| A. ,& co., 
594 Washington street. B 





CHAUNCY- HALL S 
259- HNC HALL SCHOOL. 


FIFTY-THIRD YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1980 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY 


UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR __ 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventila 
and in every way commodious. It vcbev 


eelwras 
and the pals conoulted from 9 to 10’ pha e J 4 
Wedn ons Setuptene and daily 
on week on and. after can 
be had at stores of A. 

Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or » 





BOSTON TNVERSTT? 
School of Medicine. 


The lectures of the seventh Octo! 
ft, cater he aattraaeacmeate 
one 0 e this country to 
and p~ a4 


Rj r announcements or information, address the 


I, of TALBO?, M.D. 


6 Marlborough’ Street, 


TOURJEE’S 


EDUCATION AL TOURS 
‘OLD WORLD. 


THIRD YEAR—1880, 


Europe, Egyot and the Holy Land 


Grand Summer Excursions 
Scotland, Holland, Belgium, Seenee = 
y, Switzerland, France, ete etc. re the "capitals, .Y 
ing ue Je 








fariatic fie Bea The’ High Apes ual Takes i 

he Sc ae seaseretcenens ot 
i 

tos ieainee oll pe all points of the naan as and his- 

Special eeitienied with th 
school pesial tripe in ‘connec in rams end and the 
val at the Palace. to Witton the 

Ei tain nl sailing da 

eren 

Number in sections limi ted Free carriage drives drives A 
all Principal Cities ae pt ete., 
class. Special concerts. Additional ” A nD. 
and more extended routes, making the excursions 
the cheapest and grandest ever announced 
PRICES FROM one to eee: 


tren dire Efe Boston lags 





1 himeelf or his friends, or to con- 

verse intelligentiy on the li topics ‘ 

gi a pee adie ay sche moe ys 
cntaler toate of the 


Three Prize Gvcettonil 


on choiceof books and other li sub, the 
freshest news on La My authors ag om 
publications; courses 

critical comments from leading 

istic extracts; sketches and of contempo- 


‘ete., etc. 
one with taste for time, can al no matter 
enone wie tate we hls th —~t b.. eee 
» and thus ‘en cceteinate to the 
Subse: p tion * per 50 cents; saan copies 

Liberal terms to agente. - $. 
Specimen copy sent free to any address. 

¥F. LEYPOLDT, 

13 and 15 Park Row, New York, cow 
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NEW TRACT, 


The new tract by Rev. J. W. Bashford, 
entitled ‘‘Does the Bible Allow Women to 
Preach?” is ready and for sale at one dollar 

a hundred, post paid. 


10 HIM THAT HATH SHALL BE GIVEN. 


Brown University has more than seventy- 
The amount of the Uni- 
versity funds, not including the ground and 

is $825,445.98. The scholarship 
fund is $68,306.18. Matters are so arranged 
that a worthy student needing. help can re- 
duce his college bills, exclusive of board, 
fuel, etc., to the small yearly sum of $28.75. 


FROM HIM THAT HATH NOT, SHALL BE 
TAKEN EVEN THAT HE HATH. 


Vassar College, it is stated by the Pough- 
keepsie Hagie, is not rich, The faculty re- 
mains nearly the same in number as when 
the college opened. ‘ Only one professorship 
has been added, and no endowments have 
been made since the death of Matthew Vas- 
sar. No provision is made for deserving 
persons unable to pay, and plans for broad- 
er and more liberal work have been reluc- 
tantly laid aside for want of means. The 








. Only money available in the way of scholar- 


ships is the income of the Auxiliary Fund, 
which is oniy $50,000. This is used to as- 
sist students of superior capacity and attain- 
ment; but the aid given must not exceed 
half the cost of board and tuition, 


A 





THE PROHIBITION NOMINATION, 


Neal Dow is the Presidential candidate 
nominated by the National Prohibition Con- 
vention. Of his views on the Woman Suf- 
frage question we are not informed. But, 
of the four political parties in the field, the 
Prohibitionists alone have a right to be 
called a Woman Suffrage party. They not 
only have repeatedly endorsed Woman Suf- 
frage in their platform, but have evinced 
their sincerity by giving women an equal 
voice in their caucuses, local, state and na- 
tional. Women who join this party share 
with tbe men in the nomination of the can- 
didates. 

If Woman Suffrage and Prohibition were 
the sole political issues, the Prohibitionists 
would have strong claims on the support of 
all Suffragists who approve of the legal sup- 
pression of the liquor traffic. H: B. B. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATES. 


The nomination of Winfield Scott Han- 
cock and William H. English by the Demo- 
cratic party completes the preliminary work 
of the campaign. The choice of voters will 
now lie between: Garfield (republican) Han. + 
cock (democratic), Weaver (greenbacker), 
and Dow (prohibitionist).. The immediate 
practical alternative will lie, of course, be- 
tween the republican and democratic candi- 
dates. 

General Hancock has a good but not 
brilliant military record as a graduate of 
West Point and a Union officer in the regu- 
lar army. His political action since the war 
has been intensely and consistently South- 
ern. He publicly announced, in advance 
of reconstruction, his purpose to enforce 
the local laws enacted by the white popula- 
tions of the States within his military juris- 
diction. He sided with Andrew Johnson 
in the scheme to reconstruct the South by 
the suffrages of white men only. With 
equal political rights for the freedmen he 
has shown no sympathy. We do not know 
his views on Woman Suffrage, but his ex- 
clusively military associations and training 
make it quite improbable that he approves 
of the movement. Whatever may be his 
opinions, however, he is the leader of a par- 
ty mainly composed of the white aristocra- 
cy of the South and of the less progressive 
elements of the Northern population. Judg- 
ing from the votes cast in every legislature 
where Woman Suffrage has been under 
consideration, with the sole exception of 
Wyoming, Northern democrats are thirty 
years behind the republicans upon all ques- 
tions which concern the rights of women. 

William H. English, the democratic can- 
didate for Vice President, is a thorough- 


- bred specimen of a class known in the anti- 


slavery era as ‘‘dough face.” He achieved 
an odious notoriety during the Kansas con- 
trovery, as the author of the ‘English com- 
promise,” a bill which submitted the Le- 
eompton (pro-slavery) constitution to the 





voters of Kansas Territory. This bill con- 
tained a huge bribe, in the shape of an 
enormous grant of public lands to the new 
‘State, on condition that it adopted slavery. 
The men of Kansas spurned the bribe, and 
voted down the Lecompton constitution. 
Mr. English retired to private life, from 
which, after twenty years, he is now sud- 
denly recalled. ' H. B. B. 


M188 HARDAKER’S ARGUMENT. 


The most radical and consistent argu- 
ment we have ever seen agaiust the moye- 
ment forthe enfranchisement of women is 
itself, singularly enough, ‘the production of 
awoman. Miss M. A. Hardaker, in an 
article entitled ‘‘The Ethics of Sex,” in the 
North American Review for July, has gone 
to the root of the matter, and bases her 
objections upon an alleged permanent, 
inherent, constitutional inferiority of 
Woman to man. Her reasons for this 
allegation will be found this week and next 
in our columns. We commend them 
to the friends of Woman Suffrage and 
hope they will be carefully read and con- 
sidered. The quiet ability and condens- 
ed force of her statement is in such striking 
contrast with the glittering inaccuracy and 
special pleading of Mr. Francis Parkman 
en the same subject, in the same periodical, 
as to be a complete refutation of their com- 
mon assumption that women are inherently 
the intellectual inferiors of men. For if a 
woman, following a trained intellectual 
gymnast like Mr. Parkman, upon the same 
side of the same question, goes below and 
beyond him and all other masculine oppo- 
nents of Woman’s Rights, in the breadth 
of her conceptions and in the force of her 
logic, as Miss Hardaker certainly has done, 
what becomes of the assumption of consti- 
tutional masculine superiority which they 
alike seek to maintain?’ The best refuta- 
tion of Miss Hardaker’s argument is—Miss 
Hardaker. ' 

“The main psychological distinction be- 
tween men and women is that men think 
more than women, and that their thinking 
is of a better quality, because it is carried 
on chiefly in the form of reasoning, and is 
drawn from a wider field of facts.” This 
is the opening sentence and key-note of the 
article. ‘ The deduction drawn from this 
premise is that ‘‘Nature has exacted the 
penalty for the constitutional narrowness 
of women by keeping their activity within 
nurrow bounds.” ‘Her small brain has 
limited: her to a small field of activity.” 
‘‘Her want of participation in politics is 
not due to any deliberate exclusion frum the 
affairs of government, but to her defective 
reasoning powers and to her incapacity for 
judging of general interests.” 

If, as Miss Hardaker alleges, ‘‘the claim 
of women to intellectual equality with men 
is childish, and their excited denials of 
masculine preéminence still more so,” then 
she is right in saying that ‘there is no dis- 
couragement in facing and accepting” this, 
among other ‘‘scientific truths.” ‘There is 
no humiliation init; and it is « finer and 
more honorable thing tosee and admit one’s 
true position in the great drama of human 
evolution than to contend by defiant as- 
sertion that we possess something which in 
the nature of things can never be ours.” 
In this case ‘‘women will have given proof 
of candor, and will have made a step 
towards that intellectual power which they 
long to attain, when they can see and ac- 
knowledge that a decree of nature has 
made them permanently inferior to men in 
intellect.” 

Of course, if it be true that ‘‘she is inca- 
pable of judging of general interests,” and 
that ‘‘the State lacks no element to which 
she could contribute,” then Woman has no 
right to vote. This is really to-day the 
opinion of a majority of men and of a 
large minority of women. The general 
disbelief in the intellectual equality of 
women first created and still maintains 
their exclusion from politics. Until it is to 
a great extent eliminated women will not 
be enfranchised. Disguise it as we may, 
contempt for the intellect of Woman per- 
vades so¢iety like an atmosphere, and its 
influence is not confined tomen. Women 
are themselves profoundly affected by it. 
Witness Miss Hardaker, who speaks in 
perfect sincerity for thousands of women 
leas able ‘han herself. The whole Woman 
Suffrage controversy hinges on this very 
point of inherent feminine incapacity. If 
it exist, as a permanent fact in nature, no 
true friend of Woman should seek to dis- 
guise it, or to evade its logical conse- 
quences. 

In one respect Miss Hardaker seems to us 
illogical. After affirming that the exercise 
of Suffrage by women would be injurious 
to both sexes, she says: ‘‘No one can deny 
them the right of voting. But they are not 
obliged to eat the cake that is set before 
them. If they see that once having obtain- 
ed the puwer to choose, it is the highest 
duty to put it aside, they should be strong 
enough to aet on that conviction. It is cer- 





tainly a small demand on the patriotism of 
women to refrain from a course which 
would imperil the wise conduct of public 
affairs.” Now we say that women have no 
right to vote, if it be their duty to refrain 
from voting. No human being has a right 
to do a thing which he cannot properly 





perform. A man affected (from the use of 
tobacco or otherwise) with color-blindness, 
has no right to become the pilot of a vessel, 
because he cannot distinguish the colors of 
the signals, and so would imperil his own 
life and the lives of others. Indeed, we go 
farther; if, as Miss Hardaker asserts, ‘‘the 
inconspicuous position of women in the 
State has been due to a natural lack of 
power to deal with great questions;” then 
she herself has no right to discuss this 
great question of Woman Suffrage at all. 
She should humbly abandon the controver- 
sy to her male contemporaries, and submit 
the question of her political status to be 
settled by their superior wisdom. But this 
she is evidently quite unwilling to do. 

Suffragists believe that Woman is in every 
sense man’s equal; his equal morally, intel- 
lectually, and physically. Our opponents, 
consciously or unconsciously, believe the 
contrary. We thank Miss Hardaker for 
bringing us all back to the fundamental 
question at issue. 

But when we maintain Woman's equality 
we do not thereby mean her identity with 
man. She is physically his equal; yet he is 
her superior in muscular strength, as she 
is his superior in power of endurance. He 
alone has the physical ability of paternity, 
with all that the possibility of that relation 
implies; she alone has the physical ability 
of maternity, with all that the possibility of 
that relation implies. But it would be a 
vain and shallow criticism which should 
say that paternity is superior to maternity, 
or that maternity is superior to paternity, 
or that either one of these two high func- 
tions is less noble and needful and precious 
than the other. Miss Hardaker overlooks 
this equality in diversity of function, and 
depreciates the value of Woman's part in 
the evolution of humanity. Yet she admits 
‘*Woman’s special contributions to modern 
civilization by her care for the immediate 
needs of the body, by her conservation of 
moral forces, hy her guidance of the rudi- 
mentary intellectual training of children, 
and by her creation and combination of 
beauty in dress, in decoration and in house- 
hold art.” This is a wide field, and it 
would be hard to limit the modification 
which such influences have effected in the 
evolution of the men who have been the 
recipients of these ministrations. 

So, too, when Miss Hardaker says that 
‘“‘America has produced only two. women 
who can be called great—Margaret Fuller 
and Charlotte Cushman—she does injustice 
toa hundred American women who have 
been and are the equals or superiors of these, 
from Anne Hutchinson and Martha Wash- 
ington and Abigail. Adams of past genera- 
tions to Harriet Beecher Stowe and Lydia 
Maria Child and Zaicretia Mott and Louisa 
Alcott and Helen Hunt of our own. But 
when, with what seems to us an exaggeration 
of praise, she pronounces George Eliot, a 
woman, worthy to rank with ‘‘Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Schiller, and Auerbach,” she gives 
away her wholecase. For if any one wom- 
an has proved to be the intellectual peer of 
the very greatest men in literature, the 
whole theory of the permanent, generic, 
constitutional inferiority of womanhood 
falls to the ground. 

Woman’s work, Miss Hardaker pro- 
nounces ‘‘temporary in its character, while 
much of man’s work is permanent.” The 
fact seems to us quite otherwise. ‘‘Discov- 
eries in science, inventions in machinery, 
industrial enterprises which feed millions, 
systems of trade, voyages of discovery, 
the creations of architecture,” &c., affect 
mainly the external iife of human beings; 
they increase the quantity rather than the 
quality of human life. But the moral and 
esthetic influences of home and school and 
society, in which women confessedly take 
the lead, are pretminently those which 
shape civilization and mould the future. 

Perhaps, after all, it is owing to a mis- 
taken estimate of the character and dignity 
of practical political action that Miss Hard- 
aker deprecates the participation of wcm- 
en therein. She says, ‘‘As the best men do 
not vote so doubtless the wisest women will 
not.” But the best men, as arule, do vote, 
and good men who do not vote have only 
themselves to blame, if, as she says, ‘‘poli- 
tics is a trade and offices are scrambled for 
like clerkships in a commission house.” 
But such is not a fair description of actual 
American politics; still less of ideal poli- 
tics. Nor will such be the politics of the 
future, in the great American republic, 
when the strength of men and the refine- 
ment of women are united in the guid- 
ance of State and Nation, H. B. B, 


CARD FROM FRANCES E. WILLAKD. 


A few sentences spoken to Miss Oliver, 
recently, in the pulpit of Wesley Chapel, 
have been, to my great regret, reported to 
your readers. Reluctant as I am to intrude 
on their attention, it is but just that a furth- 
er statement should be made. 

It is true that the deepest thought and de- 
sire of my life would have been met if my 
dear old mother Church had permitted me 
to be a minister. The wandering life of an 
evangelist ora reformer comes nearest to, 
but can not fill, the ideal which I early 
cherished, but did not expect ever publicly 
to confess. ButI did not intend to give 
Miss Oliver the impression that I complain- 








ingly held the conservatives of our Church 
responsible for the failure of my early 
dreams as to a life vocation. I but appeal- 
ed in my thought on this question, as on 
many another, from the ‘‘Thus far and no 
farther,” that has hung from custom’s lips 
so long, checking footsteps that bad other- 
wise been buoyant, to the kind!y ‘Thus 
far and no farther” of God echoed in the 
solemn interior voice of conscience and the 
soul. Therefore, while I heartily sympa- 
thize with the progressive movement which 
will erelong make ecclesiastically true our 
Master’s words, ‘‘There is neither male nor 
female in Christ Jesus;” while I steadfastly 
believe that there is no place tuo good for a 
woman to occupy, and nothing too sacred 
for her to do, I am not willing to go on rec- 
ord as an egotist or a misanthropic com- 
plainer against a Church which I prefer 
above my chief joy.—Francis Z. Willard in 
Cincinnati Gazette. 
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“THE TEMPERANCE BALLOT”—AGAIN. 


In the Woman's Journat of June 26, I 
find an article from ‘‘T. W. H.,” entitled 
‘The Temperance Ballot,” which impresses 
me as not wholly accurate in its statements 
and conclusions, May I be allowed a few 
words in reply? 

I certainly ought to know something of 
the movement among women for the ‘‘tem- 
perance ballot,” for I have been identified 
with the Massachusetts Woman’s Temper- 
ance Union for four years, have been its 
President three years, and thisis the only 
organization in the State which is doing, or 
has done, anything to secure to women the 
right to vote on the liquor question. The 
last annual meeting of this Union was held 
in Boston, last October, and was composed 
of delegates sent from one hundred and sev- 
enty local Women’s Temperance Unions, 
representing a membership of more than 
10,000 women. At this meeting it was 
unanimously voted, . 

‘That the Massachusetts Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union hereby pledge them- 
selves to petition the State Legislature, this 
coming winter, to enact a law, giving wo- 
men the right to vote on the question of li- 
censing the sale of intoxicating liquors in 
the respective towns and cities of their res- 
idence, that they may the better protect their 
homes from the demoralization and ruin 
which drunkenness brings.” 

In accordance with this action, a petition 
was put in circulation, asking, in effect, for 
a local option law, in place of the present 
license law, with the right of women to 
vote under it, in the several places of their 
residence. It was signed by about 40,000 
persons, mostly women, and was sent to the 
Legislature. Ihave not a copy of the peti- 
tion by me, but as I assisted in drafting it, 
I know that it asked only that women might 
have the right to vote on the question of li- 
censing the liquor traffic--and that it did 
not ask for a prohibitory law. If the peti- 
tion had been granted, and women had gain- 
ed the ‘‘temperance ballot,” or ‘‘liquor suf- 
frage,” Mrs. Howe could have voted in fa 
vor of license, if, as ‘““T. W. H.” informs 
us, she is opposed to a prohibitory law, just 
as freely as I, who believe in prohibition, 
should have voted against licensing the 
dram-shop. Undoubtedly many women 
would have voted in favor of license, but 
the overwhelming majcrity would have cast 
their ballots against it. 

Again, the ‘temperance ballot” was asked 
for, not on the ground that women ‘‘will vote 
in a certain way,” but on the very ‘‘wider 
ground” that ‘T. W. H.” informs us we 
should occupy—on the ground that 

“The especial erate of Woman is the 
home, anc that Woman has a right to share 
in all legislation that concerns the home, 
whether her voice is likely to be thrown for 
prohibition or against it.’ 

What was said at the ‘‘hearings” at the 
State House, I do not know, for I was then 
in Minnesota. But during the last two and 
a half years, while the temperance women 
of the State have been working up to the 
point of asking the right to vote on the 
liquor question, I have attended not less 
than a hundred meetings called by temper- 
ance women in various-parts of the State, 
and have heard not less than twice one hun- 
dred addresses made by women in advocacy 
of this right. The universal line of talk 
has been like this: 

‘‘We are wives and mothers. We aim to 
keep our homes centers of good order, high 
morality and purity. We win our children 
in the valley of death, at the peril of our 
own lives. We rear them with infinite care, 
laboring for them through the day, keeping 
vigil over them by night. We give upto 
them our youth, health, and all the pursuits 
and pleasures of our earlier life. They are 
dearer to us, and more priceless than our 
own lives. Weare constituted their guar- 
dians, their protectors, not only from phy- 
sical ills, but from moral peril. But through 
the culpable indifference and criminal con 
sent of husbands and fathers, who throw 
on us the responsibility of the manhood of 
our sons, saying, ‘‘the man is what his 
mother makes him,” the legalized dram- 
shop is opened at our very door, and our 
sons are drowned in its drunkenness. It 
stands enticingly open, a steady menace to 
the safety and future of our children—a 
darkening shadow over the happiness and 
purity of our homes. Because we are held 
responsible for our homes and our sons, we 








have a moral right to be heard, whenever 
the question of licensing the dram-shop 
comes up for legal action—and this right 
we will henceforth claim until it is conced- 
ed.” If astronger plea than this can be 
made from the standpoint of home, I have 
yet to hear it. . 

So universally is the demand for “liquor 
suffrage” for women based on the fact that 
‘the especial province of Woman is the 
home,” that it is recognized in the very name 
of the movement. It is called the ‘Home 
Protection” movement. We do not call our- 
selves “‘ Liquor Suffragists,” but ‘‘ Home 
Protectionists,” and the petitions were called 
‘the Hume Protection petitions.” And 
when last year, the women of Illinois sent 
a petition to their State Legislature, asking 
for the right to vote on the liquor question, 
signed by 180,000 persons, the press of that 
State discussed the matter daily, under the 
heading, ‘‘Home Prorecrtion,” 

It is very difficult to interest women in 
school suffrage, for as ‘‘T. W. H.” truly 
observes, “‘it touches no sensitive point,” 
They are expected to comply with all the 
requirements which secure to men ful] suf- 
frage, in order that they may vote for school 
committee. For it is not school suffrage 
which Massachusetts has given to women— 
it is only school committee suffrage. Min- 
nesota and other Western States have secur- 
ed school suffrage to women—that is, the 
right to vote on all matters pertaining to 
the public schools—but Massachusetts bas 
given her women only the niggardly right 
to vote for school committee, and then has 
hampered that right with so many condi- 
tions that not one woman in fifty will accept 
it. 

“Liquor Suffrage,” on the contrary, does 
‘touch a sensitive point.” It touches wom- 
en in their heart of hearts, in their love of 
their homes, their love of husband and 
children, Thousands of women who do 
not care for Woman Suffrage, and who 
cannot be roused to any interest in school 
committee suffrage, would hasten to the 
polls, if ‘‘Liquor Suffrage” were possible 
tothem, And if,as ‘“‘T. W. H.” asserts, 
the opponents of ‘Liquor Suffrage” have 
been ‘‘rallied intoa very solid force’ against 
it, so also have its advocates been welded 
into a very ‘‘solid force” for it, and fused 
into a white heat of intensity on the sub- 
ject, so that they are certain to be heard 
from again at the proper time, ‘There isa 
day after to-day,” Theodore Parker used to 
say. 
Une thing more. It strikes me as very 
remarkable that ‘‘T. W. H.” criticises those 
who managed the hearings at the State 
House, and who were, presumably, total 
abstinence men and women, that they did 
not bring forward the opponents of their 
measure at the same time with its advocates, 
Or, as “T. W. H.” suggests, they “should 
have brought forward, not only those wom- 
en who are in favor of the prohibitory law, 
but those who, like Mrs. Howe, are oppos- 
ed to it,” 

Ought Mrs. Howe, then, when she has 
spoken for Woman Suffrage at the State 
House hearings, or those who have manag- 
ed them, to have taken with her Mrs. Zina 
Fay Pierce, Emma Lane, and Mrs. Warner, 
who, for atime, with unfailing punctuality, 
put in an appearance with opposing pleas, 
the moment the last word for Woman 
Suffrage was uttered? They made their 
own opportunity, and asked no favors of 
those whom they came to hinder. Why 
should not those who wish to oppose ‘‘Liq- 
uor Suffrage” for women, or a prohibitory 
Jaw do likewise? And why should the 
friends and udvocates of a temperance 
measure be expected to hunt up its oppo- 
nents, and to furnish them time and oppor- 
tunity to develop their hostility? 

It should be matter for congratulation 
with Woman Suffragists, that their reform 
has received such an access of strength as 
has come to it through the temperance agi- 
tation. For tens of thousands of women 
throughout the country, in most conserva- 
tive circles of society, who have been hos- 
tile to Woman Suffrage, have been aroused 
into active and intense interest in one phase 
of the guestion, through their interest ‘in 
temperance. With very many the demand 
for “Liquor Suffrage” is only preliminary 
toa demand for Woman Suffrage, after a 
little more thought and experience. While 
in nearly all cases, it has modified any 
previous opposition to this reform. The 
movement for ‘‘Liquor Suffrage” for wom- 
en has spiked not a few guns, that were 
directed on our ranks, as 1 happen to know. 
For as one woman said publicly, “The 
greater includes the less. And we who are 
seeking entrance to the stronghold through 
one narrow door, can have no quarrel with 
the gun-boats whose solid shot are making 
breaches in the walls. If they gain Wom- 
an Suffrage, we have, at the same time, 
through them, gained ‘‘Liquor Suffrage,” 
and perhaps a good deal more.” 

M. A. LiverMcreE. 
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THE ETHICS OF SEX. 


The main psychological distinction be- 
tween men and women is that men think 
more than women, and that their thinking 
is of a better quality, because it is carried on 
chiefly in the form of reasoning, and is 
drawn from a wider field of facts. This is 
not a random inference, but may be scien- 
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tifically verified by an observer who will 

proach this question in the same impar- 
tially critical spirit which should guide in- 
vestigation upon every subject. Brain-ac- 
tivity is @ constant phenomenon in both 
sexes during waking hours; but much of 
this activity is merely emotional in women. 
A great part of the conversation of women 
js helpless playing with facts, a bringing 
of them together like the words of a dic- 
tionary, With little endeavor to found any 
conclusions upon them; and it is among 
women that we hear the most positive ex- 
pressions of approval, condemnation, or 
pity. An intense personality modifies their 
decisions on most questions. The scientific 
spirit which desires to possess the truth and 
the philosophic spirit which impels to rea- 
gon upon that truth are rarely found in 
women. 

Nature has exacted the penalty for this 
constitutional narrowness by keeping their 
activity within narrow bounds. To verify 
this, we have only to take the testimony 
found in the records of modern civilization. 
Wherever we look we find woman caring 
for the individual, while man has carec for 
the individual and for the community. 
General interests have fallen into his hands, 
while personal ones have been left to hers. 
This division of labor has been so strictly 
based upon natural facts that we see that 
those facts must hold a fundamental cause 
of such results. In many of the processes 
of civilization we get the combined influ- 
ence of the sexes; but we have one institu- 
tion which shows the record of unmixed 
masculine activity; and this institution is 
the state. The moral evolution of national 
life has been shared by women; but the in- 
tellectual bases of all governments have 
been devised by men. The modern state, 
in its two forms of republic and constitu- 
tional monarchy, covers a vast variety of re- 
lations, and attempts the orderly adjust- 
ment of the needs and duties of immense 
communities, all agrecing or endeavoring to 
live in accordance with its requirements. 
These requirements are called laws— the 
constitution being the soil out of which 
laws grow to answer special needs. Not 
only is the plan of the modern state an em- 
anation from the masculine mind, but its 
administration has been wholly in the hands 
ofmen, Queens have leaned upon mascu- 
line advisers so completely as to have left 
their reigns practically to masculine gnid- 
ance. 

Now, the course of history does not show 
any deliberate exclusion of woman from 
the affairs of government; butit does show, 
most clearly, that her want of participation 
in governments has deen due to her defect- 
ive reasoning powers, and to her incapacity 
for judging of general interests. Hersmall 
brain has limited her to a small field of 
activity; and her activity in this narrow 
fleld has been sointense as to give great 
perfection to those departments of life 
which have fallen under her care. She has 
ruled well in her small realm, and has shown 
a fine ability in organizing and applying her 
small forces. 

Women have made four important con- 
tributions to modern civilization; they have 
cared for the body in its immediate needs 
bythe preparation of foodand clothing 
and by ministration to the sick; they have 
been the conservers of moral forces, and 
have insisted on special standards of con- 
duct in society and in the home; they have 
guided the rudimentary intellectual train- 
ing of children; and they have contributed 
tothe «esthetic development of the race by 
creating and combining beautiful forms and 
colors in dress, in decoration, and in house- 
hold art. These four departments have 
been mainly controlled by women, and the 
comfort and beauty of every day life pro- 
claim their success. 

Moral claims or rights exist only in the 
fitness of the claimant to do the work involv- 
ed in such rights. Man’s right to found 
states was in his comprehension of the im- 
mense interests involved in them. Women 
could not possibly have organized any mod- 
ern state. There has never been any body 
of women of sufficient largeness of mind 
and inductive reasoning power to have 
tasped and dealt with the facts and princi- 
plés which go to the making of any one of 
our better national constitutions. In every 
civilized community it bas always been pos- 
sible to select a larger number of intellectu: 
al men than of women equally endowed; 
and it is safe to say that, if nation-making 
had been left to women, the elements would 
still have been in seething confusion. But, 
now that the wild horse is caught and tamed, 
answers obediently to word, bit, and bridle, 
we may all take a-holiday ride! We may 
even hold the reins and guide him over the 
smooth road. The owner is at hand to re- 
lieve us if he grows restless, and it +is our 
right to take advantage of a holiday pre- 
pared for us by the foresight of generations 
of thoughtful men. It is not true that men 
have legislated for themselves alone. If 
they have fought for their altars and fire- 
sides, they have also legislated for them. 
Nothing i is so plain to the scientific student 
of history as that the inconspicuous posi- 
tion of women in the state has been due to 
* natural lack of power to deal with great 
questions. Smal] brains cannot give birth 
40 great thoughts. Certainly there can have 





been no conspiracy on the part of man 
throughout the centuries to lessen the 
amount of woman’s brain. Men lay far- 
reaching plans; they project undertakings 
which are to cover wide territories and af- 
fect large communities. Women’s plans 
rarely extend beyond the few immediately 
about them. It is true that the modern 
movement for Woman Suffrage has been 
originated and mainly carried on by wom- 
en; but this is the only project of great 
magnitude which they have originated. 
Putting the man’s share in creating civiliza- 
tion beside woman’s, the latter shrinks to a 
mere speck im contrast with the mighty 
achievements of men. This contrast has 
rarely been stated and dwelt upon with the 
emphasis which it deserves. Woman’s work 
has been temporary in character, accom- 
plished, expended, and repeated day by day. 
Much of man’s work has been permanent 
The principles of mathematics and optics, 
the invention of machinery, the immense 
industrial enterprises which feed millions, 
systems of trade, voyages of discovery, the 
art of printing, the creations of architecture, 
temples, palaces, bridges, ships, the great 
accumulation of facts in natural science, 
marine geography, meteorology, medicine, 
jurisprudence, musical composition, sculp- 
ture, creative painting, and literature are, 
with slight exceptions, the work of men. 
The only one of these departments to which 
women have considerably contributed is 
literature; here their creations have been 
mostly of poetry and fiction. In history, 
philosophy, criticism, and the drama, they 
have done nothing of great value or amount. 
The names of the few women really distin- 
guished in literature belong to the last cen- 
tury of our history, and the list is a very 
short one—Madame de Statl, George Sand, 
Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. Browning, Miss 
Martineau, Frances Power Cobbe, and one 
name which by its superiority refuses to be 
classified with the rest, George Eliot. 
America has produced only two women 
that could be called great: these are Mar- 
garet Fuller and Charlotte Cushman. Yet 
the life of Margaret Fuller was rather an 
aspiration than an achievement, and she is 
but an intense type of the American woman 
of the nineteenth century, who shows a di- 
vine disc»ntent with her present intellectu- 
al status and a desire to grow to her full 
development. But in the nature of things 
this desire can not expand into a reality, 
save in rare cases for many generations. 
Under the most favorable conditions women 
can not hope to overtake men in intellectual 
pursuits; for the same stimulating circum 
stances which impel woman forward act 
with equal force upon man, and there is lit- 
tle danger that he will play the réle of the 
tortoise in the fable, and lie down to repose 
while she presses on to the goal. 

Yet he might sleep for a thousand years, 
and wake to find that he had not yet lost his 
pretminence in intellectual power. A cer- 
tain body of reformers have sv persistently 
held up the names of a few eminent women 
as types that the unscientific observer is 
continually tempted to base his conclusions 
on a few reiterated and conspicuous facts 
instead of on a survey of the whole field. It 
isa curious problem for the scientific stu- 
dent of the evolution of the human intellect 
to calculate from carefully gathered data 
and using an ascertained rate of brain de- 
velopment as a unit of measurement, how 
long will it take for the average feminine 
brain to reach the present development of 
the average masculine brain. Studied from 
the physiological side and under the known 
law that, qualities being identical, the 
amount of power in any two brains will be 
determined by their relative quantities, we 
must admit that, unless it can be shown 
that the quality of woman’s brain is superi- 
or to man’s, the conclusion will show him 
to be permanent master in the domain of 
intellect. 

Now, the question of quality can be read- 
ily settled by an appeal to facts. The intel- 
lectual and esthetic productions of men are 
of finer quality than those of women be- 
cause they contain and express a larger 
range of emotional experiences. With the 
one exception of George Eliot, we can not 
name a woman who is worthy of compari- 
son with Shakespeare, Schiller, Goethe, and 
Auerbach, in the department of imaginative 
literature; for the novel and drama may be 
legitimately compared as expressions of the 
same phase of intellectual activity—the 


creative imagination. 


In the reconstruction of popular creeds, 
it has always been men who have formed 
the advanced guard. Women have linger 
ed longer in the churches and have dropped 
their superstitions more reluctantly. Men, 
always in advance, have set up intellectual 
standards which women have continually 
endeavored to reach; and this endeavor of 
women to appropriate the thinking of men 
has had more analogy with the overlaying 
of one geologic stratum by another than 
with the natural. organic growth of plant- 
life. Women have picked up ¢deas as they 
have picked up specific facts, have handled 


‘them like toys or flourished them like fans, 


have made society capital out of them, and 
have used them as they have used dress 
and paints to win the attention and approv- 
al of men; so little conception has the ordi- 
nary well-read woman had of the sacred 





value of ideas as helps in the development 
of human nature. 

Although the claim of women to intellec- 
tual equality with men is childish, and their 
excited denials of masculine preéminence 
still more so, there is a claim which may be 
fairly made for them, the granting of which 
would lessen the inequality. They have a 
right to the most favorable conditions for 
intellectual development; but, as no advant- 
ages can atone for a defective natural en- 
dowment, so women must mainly climb in- 
tellectual steps by means of scaling-ladders 
which men have put inplace. It is true 
that individual men may be met every day 
who would show inferiority to individual 
women in power of independent thought; 
but, if the comparisons be made from those 
reared in the same social and educational 
ranks, our statement will hold. The great 
distinction between boy and girl in gram- 
mar and high schools is that, while the girl 
is dreaming, the boy is thinking. 

There is no discouragement in facing and 
accepting scientific truths. There is no hu- 
miliation in it: and it isa finer and more 
honorable thing to see and admit one’s true 
position in the great drama of human evo- 
lution than to contend by defiant assertion 
that we possess something which in the na- 
ture of things can never be ours. Women 
will have given proof of candor and will 
have made a step toward that intellectual 
power which they long to attain, when they 
can see and acknowledge that a decree of 
Nature has made them permanently inferi- 
or to men inintellect. If Nature had given 
them brains as largeand as finely constituted 
as those of men, they might hope for the 
same results by exposing themselves to the 
same developing influences; but, while the 
physiological fact remains, the psychologic- 
al one must keep it company. There is 
nothing disheartening in a great truth evolv. 
ed from an immense accumulation of facts. 
When we have put our feet upon an eter- 
nal truth, the desire of growth and the 
power of growth are born in us like strong 
twins of one blood. Shall we neglect music 
because we can not compose like Beetho- 
ven, or sing like Parepa? When we have 
repented and confessed our sins, we are 
ready for amendment. 

TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 
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WHITE AND COLOKED 8UMMER VESTS. 


The elegant needlework—we had almost 
said embroidery — displayed in Macullar, 
Parker & Company’s summer vests, was 
wrought into and upon the fabrics by em- 
ployes who are as well noted for perfection 
in their trade as any other forty busy and 
tasteful workers aiming to give théir em- 
ployers the results of their best efforts. 
These people are specialists with the needle. 
They work on no other kind of garments 
from one year’s end to theother. A large 
and well-lighted apartment is appropriated 
solely to their use. Their productions find 
buyers outside of Massachusetts to an ex- 
tent that includes most of the other States 
as well as Franceand England. The whole 
of one display window in Macullar, Parker 
& Company’s Washington-street front has 
been set apart for a few days for a tasteful 
arrangemeut of samples, in full lines, of the 
goods referred to. Jt is something worth 
while to have seen the best in any depart- 
ment of production, and these sample vests 
have in consequence attracted general atten- 
tion. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The eloquence of Mrs. Spencer, of Wash- 
ington, was instrumental in winning the 
Convention over to the Woman Suffrage 
cause, though Kearney stoutly opposed it. 


Rev. E. L. Magoon, the leading Baptist 
preacher in Philadelphia, has given six 
thousand dollars for a scholarship at Vassar 
College, of which he is a trustee, and last 
Tuesday, the 22d, he presented it to that in- 
stitution. 


The new catalogue of Mt. Holyok e Semi- 
nary gives u list of thirty lady teachers and 
seven gentlemen lecturers. The number of 
lectures, the past year, varying from four 
to upwards of twenty from each lecturer, 
has been inall about eighty, exclusive of 
lectures from ladies. New England Journal 
of Education, Are the lectures from la- 
dies not lectures, or why does the New 
England Journal of Education exclude them? 


In this number of the WoMan’s JOURNAL 
we commence the memorial sketch of An- 
gelina Grimké Weld. It is only a sketch; 
but it gives us a glimpse of a life so noble, 
so true, so far removed from any poor self- 
seeking, that in reading it one feels as if on 
mountain tops, where all great and good 
things seem possible. It will be read with 
tender interest by many who remember 
Mrs. Weld, and should be an inspiration to 
every one. We can print five hundred for 
ninety dollars, and shall do so as soen as 
we receive the pledges of money with which 
to do it. 








Some quiet earnest. looking women seem 
to be, indeed, in their right place, as they 
sit listening to the deliberations of the reg 
ular meetings of the Philadelphia Board of 
Education. They neither possess nor de- 
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mand any right of inquiry or of criticism, 
but as the mothers of children whose schol- 
astic career is to be controlled by the legis- 
lation of the Board, they are anxious to 
know what is done, and by what means it is 
accomplished. The silent presence of these 
women brings every action to the test of 
their opinion and practical experience, and 
must inevitably exert a potent though unex- 
pressed influence.— Progress. 


A grandmother's devotion was shown to 
some men in a boat, when, in the midst of 
the awful scenes around the burning and 
sinking Narragansett, a woman’s voice came 
from the midnight waves—‘‘Oh, for God’s 
sake, save the baby! Don’t mind me! I 
am an old woman whose life is of no ac- 
count. I’m about done for, anyway. Save 
the baby, and if there’s room for me I'll 
come too.” It proved to be an old lady, 
Margaret Muir, of Brooklyn, about sixty 
years of age. She was picked up while 
floating in the water, holding high above 
her her infant grandchiid, ‘fifteen months 
old. She and the child were both saved. 


An archeological discovery of singular 
interest has been made at Sandeherred, Nor- 
way, where a whole ship of the Viking 
times has been found imbedded in a sand- 
hill. It is supposed to be a relic of the 
eighth or ninth century. When the last 
report was made over seventy feet of the 
vessel had been unearthed, together with 
numerous tools of a thousand years ago, 
such as spades, shields and many: marine 
implements. It seems also that the vessel 
has seen service at sea. It is supposed to 
give a complete idea of the Viking era, 
although its age is almost as mysterious as 
the manner in which it came to be buried 
ina sandhill. It will be placed in the mu- 
seum of the university at Christiana. The 
subject is sufficiently interesting to warrant 
this unsatisfactory, because incomplete, an- 
nouncement. 
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MITTEE. 

Annual reports are like geological strata, 
which overlap each other. In careful ex- 
amination of each report, the nature of the 
strata can be determined by the character 
of its fossil remains. In the present report 
the future investigator will discover the 
empty shells of lectures and talks of the 
year, from which the life and spirit have 
departed. But they will bear so close a re- 
semblance to those of previous years, that 
it will be to decide their age in 
Club history. One great family likeness 
will be found underlying them all,—an ab- 
sence of value in the discussion, precisely 
equal to thiat in the paper, also a constant 
reversion in the talks to the same types, 
alias speakers. 

But having passed the Eocene and Mio- 
cene period, we are now entering upon the 
Pliocene, the dawning of which appeared 
in the reception given to Mrs. Howe on the 
first Monday of November. 

Was she in Boston or were we in Greece, 
as she led our fancy there by her exquisite 
poems? Dr. James Freeman Clarke spoke 
to her words of prose, that like those of 
Moliére’s Frenchman were words of poesy, 
unknown to him. Mrs, Mosher, Mrs. Lowe 
and others voiced the thoughts of many in 
their words and songs. Never was a greet- 
ing more heartfelt than that we gave her, 
and never did the human faculty of wel- 
come and appreciation of others seem more 
beautiful, than that night when our glisten- 
ing eyes interpreted the trembling language 
of our lips. 

But as the details of prose often make 
foreign events more vivid, we asked Mrs. 
Howe to give usher lecture on Greece in 
December, for surely the Art and Litera- 
ture Committee could not have chosen a 
fitter speaker than the President, or a fitter 
subject for its own peculiar Monday, than 
the land, whose art and literature from the 
days of Aspasia to that of ‘‘Passion Flow- 
ers,” has furnished the noblest material for 
truest speech. And so she told us of Gre- 
cian art and museums, of Greek social as- 
pects, of the kingend queen and Cretan 
chiefs till our personal regrets at not hav- 
ing seen all these marvels, changed into the 
pride of a Club which rejoiced, that unlike 
other American constituencies, it had no 
need to be ashamed of its representative. 

As December had accumulated five Mon- 
days this year, Mr. John Fiske consented 
to mitigate this plethora of days by reading 
us an essay on ‘Fairy Lore;” reiterating 
the comforting or depressing doctrine that 
originality must have been, no, not even a 
prehistoric possession, perhaps a protoplas- 
mic one; for ever since the dawn of men 
and fairies, there has been a common origin 
to all those stories, with which Grimm and 
others have delighted our childhood. Nor 
can the source of every fairy tale, all over 
the world, be ascribed to the sun and moon 
who have pursued their astronomical rela- 
tions regardless of human suppositions. 

In January Miss Charlotte Hawes, who 
has done so much in obtaining for music an 
appreciation of its value as a therapeutic 
agent, as well as acause of esthetic delight, 
read us a most charming lecture on the pia- 
n9, (the greatest of all instruments in her 
opinion,) and through the skillful rendering 
of a friend on this afternoon, gave illustra- 
tions of its power to exhibit varying moods 
of mind. 

In February, Mr. Frederick B. Perkins, 
a man of infinite wit himself, read us his 
most entertaining lecture on ‘‘Wit and Hu- 
mor.” His manner was so calmly droll, his 
anecdotes so keen and ludicrous, that the 
laughter of that afternoon had a far-reach- 
ing, beneficial effect. There was something 
else in the world besides morality and cul- 
ture. .Wit, as expressed in words, humor, 
in actions, had each its own part to fill in 
the mechanism of society; and to have no 

sense of fun was not only to be a target for 
others, but to miss one of the gifts of crea- 
“<< March, we celebrated our Poetical Pic- 
nic, which, owing to the absence of our 
chief poetess, had been omitted for a year 
ortwo. A friend described it, as good in 
quality, but not in quantity. Mrs. Hilton 
was our only new poetess, whose verses on 
Adam and Eve most fitly placed her in the 
Club ranks of poetical fancy and skill. Mrs. 
Cheney read us, among other poems, her 
noble sonnet on Lucretia Mott and Cather- 
ine of Sienna. Mrs. Lowe, Mrs. Anagnos 
and Mrs. Porter each gave something of 
peculiar merit and beauty, and Mrs. Howe 
read us other poems which rivalled those 
she gave us on her return. But, is it ow- 
ing to diffidence, or to want of power, that 
we did not count on that day more aspirants 
to poetical fancy? Is common sense our 
chief talent? Surely the alacrity with 
which responses are made to any practical 
subject is noticeably ludicrous compared 
with discussion of a philosophical subject. 
Is it a sign of the times? 

Again another month, that of March, had 
five Mondays, and Dr. Hedge told us of 
systems of Ethics. It is seldom that we 
have the benefit of such an able philosophi- 
cal paper. The various systems were com- 
bined into two large groups, the selfish and 
he utilitarian, each of which was defective, 


. 





underestimate the causes of the best results 
of ethics already attained. His incidental 
allusion to the law of love, as at possible 
conjunctures, a higher law than that of 
truth, awoke an earnest discussion, showing 
opinions differing widely from his state- 
ment. 

It seemed, as if unconsciously, some 
of the thoughts of the next paper were an 
endorsement of our Poetical Picnic; for C. 
W. Ernst, talking in March, on the ‘‘Func- 
tion of American Literature,” spoke of 
rhyme as a legitimate faculty of the human 
mind, which delights in musical measures. 
He lifted literature into the ideal region 
above all work-a-day needs for dollars and 
cents. Its great defect, he thought, was a 
lack of form; moreover there is still so 
much copying from Europe that nothing 
distinctively American literature can yet ap- 


4 May Mrs. Imogene C. Fales of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., told us about certain phases of 
European and Asiatic thought; and their un- 
derlying resemblances, in spite of the prom- 
inence of substance in Asiatic thought as 
opposed to form in the European; a most 
able and comprehensive paper. 

Thus there are but nine Mondays to re- 
port this year instead of seventeen or eigh- 
teen, which would have been our rightful 
share if the Educational Committee had not 
appropriated this year the fourth Monday 
ofeach month; for by the previous arrange- 
ments of days very few afternoons fell to 
their lot. So you have had less of art and 
more of education, technically speaking, 
this winter. 

Because of fewer afternoons your com- 
mittee have more strongly felt the import- 
ance of trying to maintain a high standard 
of culture, of keeping that afternoon for 
one of literary excellence; because of the 
practical tendency among women, and the 
ease with which practical subjects are dis- 
cussed, compared with other topics,—should 
we not try to render ourselves as much 
adepts in one department of thought and 
expression of thought, as in another? Per- 

haps no higher testimony could be paid to 

the worth of the club than to say, what is 
simply the truth, that we suffer from an 
embarrassment of riches in securing speak- 
ers. Not only are there more than there 
are Mondays in the year; but an invitation 
to speak, though with only gratitude as a 
recompense, is rarely declined, and some- 
times we have the embarrassment of declin- 
ing a speaker. 

Still the glories of the Club teas and 
lunches are ours. Of lunches, how can I 
tell of the one to come a few hours later,— 
and of the one that has been! how can I 
enlarge upon the pleasure of having some- 
thing more to eat than bread and butter, 
without seeming unmindful of its better 
part, the meeting with Prof. Maria Mitchell, 
in whose honor it was given, and who 
made us all feel that cordiality went hand 
in hand with astronomy; while Mrs. Howe 
imparted a national character to the occa- 
sion by telling us of Mother Goose’s opinion 
of matters and things at the State House. 

Our club teas have been pleasanter this 

winter, as our larger rooms did not necessi- 
tate those abiding lengthwise and transverse 
rows of chairs, which made one feel as if 
she were in a day nursery feeding school. 
We have actually drawn our seats together 
in groups of every geometrical form, and 
yet obtained our molasses gingerbread and 
tea. 
Our last social gathering was a reception 
for Rev. William H. Channing, of England. 
Miss Lucy Goddard's skilful fingers had 
festooned and wreathed our parlors, till 
each floral ornament semed an embodiment 
of poetic thought. Dr. O. W. Holmes, 
the classmate of our Channing’s youth, Dr. 
Clarke, 'T. W. Higginson, and others, re- 
newed the memories and congratulations 
that clustered around his seventieth birth- 
day, but just past; and thus our meetings 
closed with the pleasantest of all the feats 
of love, the rendering of honor unto one 
worthy of it. Kare GANNETT WELLS, 

Secretary of Art and Literature Committee. 





ANGELINA GRIMKE WELD. 


We begin this week the memorial sketch 
of Mrs. Weld, which has been prepared by 
Theodore D. Weld, at the earnest request 
of many friends who desired to know more 
of the life of one who at a crucial moment 
brought her remarkable powers to help the 
anti-slavery movement, and who took the | 
first forward step for the rights of women. 

It begins with the funeral services, and 
goes backward to the little girl who would 
not be ‘‘confirmed,” because to her it would 
be alie. It gives usan open pagein the 
life of the heroic woman who could endure 
and dare anything and everything for the 
right. All through to the very close, it is 
a revelation of the possibilities of the hu- 
man soul; and we are grateful to Mr. 
Weld by whose kindness we are permitted 
to give it to our readers. 

THE FUNERAL SERVICES. 

The funeral services of Angelina Grimké 
Weld were held at’ the family residence on 
Fairmount Avenue in Hyde Park, Mass., at 





one o’clock on Wednesday, Oct. 29, 1879. 


ton, followed with a prayer, so reverent 
and tender that it seemed to hallow the 
hour. He then spoke with deep apprecia- 
tion of the character of the deceased, her 
example, life, and special work, closing 
with Scripture selections. The substance 
of his address will be found entire in the 
which follow. 
next speaker was Elizur Wright, the 
first coreeppenaing secre and editor of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society. Before 
im were gathered many veteran co-work- 
ers in the anti-slavery cause and conflict. 
As be alae <a struggles, 
perils, umphs so thronged upon 
that for a moment he stood silent, emotion 
stifling speech. His words, given in these 
pages, are their own loving attestation. 
he Rev. Robert F. Wallcutt followed. 
For thirty years he was the publisher of 
the Liberator, and the beloved fellow-work- 
er of William Lloyd Garrison, in the Bos- 
ton Anti Slavery office. Unbowed by the 
weight of eighty three years, he rose and 
vividly recalled his impressions of Angelina 
Grimké, as she swayed the crowds in the 
Representatives’ Hall of the State House in 
Boston, by her anti-slavery plea before a 
committee of the Massachusetts Legislature. 
He described also the scene when she spoke 
in the old Boston Theatre, its great four- 
galleried auditorium crowded during six 
ar with throngs absorbed and silent. 
As r. Wallcutt ended, Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, delayed till then by an accident on 
the way, arrived, and was passed through 
the crowd to a scat beside the coffin. Look- 
ing down upon those closed eyes, tears 
filled her own as she rose to speak. Her 
special topic was that great first work 
done for woman by Angelina and Sarah 
Grimké and Abby Kelley,—their self-sac- 
rifice in these earliest days of struggle 
which wrung their souls, and pressed to 
their unshrinking lips that cup of trem. 
bling. She devoutly thanked God that he 
had sent in advance his chosen pioneers, 
to break a magi | for those waiting feet 
eager to follow. As her voice c , its 
aa wr lingered in the silence. After a 
rief pause, the spell of that silence was 
interpreted by Wendell Phillips. Who in 
New England, with an ear to hear, has 
not caught in those tones the keynote of 
the spirit whose pulses play through them? 
His entire address is given in the following 
pages. At its close, the hymn of Bonar, be- 
ginning with 
“Oh for the peace which floweth like a river!" 


was read and sung. - Then followed a fer- 
vent prayer by Dr. Morison, that strength 
and healing might. be ministered to the be- 
reaved household in this hour of their deep- 
est need. Next came the fitting close, in 
the reading and singing of ‘‘Nearer, my 
God, to thee.” Silently, at a signal, the 
crowd now moved in order around the cof- 
fin, each pausing a moment over the serene 
pe ge lying as in peaceful sleep. At 
ength the last look was taken, the coffin- 
lid closed softly over the placid face, the 
cherished form lifted to the bier, borne to 
Mount Hope, and tenderly lowered to its 
final rest, to moulder back, dust to dust, 
and mingle with the ashes of her precious 
‘“‘gister-mother,” in that dreamless realm of 
silence. There, -— around the open 
grave, beside the ‘Evergreen Path,” un- 
covered heads bowed low, while broken 
words pressed their way through tears, and 
the last stanzas of ‘‘Montgomery’s Grave” 
fell faltering from trembling lips: 

‘There is a calm for those who weep, 

A rest for weary pilgrims found; 

And while their mouldering bodies sleep 

Low in the ground, 


“The soul, of origin divine, 

God's glorious image freed from clay, 

In heaven’s eternal sphere shall shine, 
A star of day. 


“The sun is but a spark of fire, 

A transient meteorinthesky: © 

The soul, immortal as its sire, 
Shall never die,” 


The hour, the fading day, the cloudless 
sky, the air asleep, no leaf astir, the linger- 
ing autumn tints, the west aglow with the 
sinking sun,—all nature’s aspects blent in 
beauty shed upon the closing scene their 
tranquil power. As the final lines were 
uttered, the sun’s last rays streamed over 
the grave, yo neo | lovingly around it their 
golden winding sheet, and crowning it with 
a halo of living light,—symbol of life im- 
mortal in eternal day! 

The funeral services throughout wore no 
air of gloom. That sombre crape shrouded 
no one with its dismal tokens. The light 
of a glorious autumn day streamed in 
through uncurtained windows. It was not 
a house of mourning,—no sad word said, 
no look of sorrow worn. The tears that 
freely fell were not of grief, but tears of 
yearning love, of sy me be of solemn joy 
and gratitude to God for such a life in its 
rounded completeness, such an example 
and testimony, such fidelity to conscience, 
such recoil from all self-seeking, such un- 
swervin 
might of peril or loss, even unto death. 

ho that loved her did not feel that, 
however keen the sense of personal loss, it 
was all swallowed up in her blessed deliver- 
ance and unspeakable gain? In the last 
few months, how that bowed form, those 
encumbered movements, lagging step, tot- 
tering gait, speech faltering and broken, 
all foretokened that life’s ripened corn was 
awaiting its garner! Well might her face 
brighten as it did, while from day to day 
she lay and listened for the welcome foot- 


.fall of the kindly reaper coming to gather 


the harvest home, 

This outline of the funeral services indi- 
cates the order in which the tributes of the 
speakers will be given. Dr. Morison, who 
conducted the exercises, published in the 
Unitarian Review for December, 1879, of 
which he was the editor, the substance of 
his address at the funeral, with added details 
fittingly expounded. We present them 
herewith in the form in which the editor 
introduced them to the readersof the Re- 
view. 

REMARKS OF JOHN H MORISON, D.D. 

Recently, at a funeral in Hyde Park, more 


devotion to duty, come what 





memory, of one who had lived there as if 
she were the lowliest among the lowly. 
Her family had been second to no other in 
the proudest aristocracy of the proudest 
State in the Union. She was born in one 
of the chief strongholds of slavery, with 
all the social, pecuniary, and political priv- 
ileges which slavery at the highest point of 
its ascendency could bestow. But, from 
her childhood, she saw the cruel injustice 
involved init. Her clear eye and true heart 
were never deceived by the false lights and 
blandishments which were thrown around 
her. In early youth, with all the charm 
that beauty, intelligence, and family distinc- 
tion could give, she left everything behind, 
and gave herself entirely to the cause of 
the slave. In referring to the testimony of 
her sister respecting the evils of slavery, 
she said: ‘‘Of the particular acts which she 
has stated, I have no personal knowledge, 
as they occurred before my remembrance; 
but of the spirit that prompted them, and 
that constantly displays itself in scenes of 
similar horror, the recollections of my child- 
hood, and the effaceless imprint upon my 
riper years, with the breaking of my heart- 
strings, when, finding that I was powerless 
to shield the victims, I tore myself from 
my home and friends, and became an exile 
among strangers,—all these throng around 
me as witnesses, and their testimony is gra- 
ven On my memory with a pen of fire. 
Why I did not become totally hardened 
under the daily operation of this system, 
God only knows. Even before my heart 
was touched with the love of Christ, I used 
to say, ‘Oh that I had the wings of a dove, 
that I might flee away and be at rest!’ for I 
felt that there could be no rest for me in 
the midst of such outrages and pollutions.” 

Angelina Grimké, the youngest daughter 
of Judge Grimké of the Supreme Court of 
South Carolina, was born in Charleston, 
8. C., Feb. 20, 1805, and died in Hyde Park, 
Oct. 26, 1879. From her earliest years, her 
sympathies were with the cruelly treated 
race around her, and she was unspeakably 
shocked by the terrible punishments inflict- 
ed upon them. When a child, she had her 
little bottle of oil, and other simple medica- 
ments, with which in the darkness she 
would steal out of the house to some wretch- 
ed creature who had been terribly whipped, 
and do what she could to assuage his suf- 
ferings. At the age of fourteen, she was 
asked by the rector of the Episcopal Church 
to which her family belonged to be con- 
firmed,—a form, she was told, which all her 
companions went through as a matter of 
course. But she insisted on knowing what 
was the meaning of this form, and, on 
reading what it wasin the Prayer Book, 
she said that she could not promise what 
was there required. ‘‘But it is only a form” 
she was told. “If with my feelings and 
views as they now are, I should go through 
that form, it would bealie. I cannot do 
it.” This single hearted truthfulness, with- 
out regard to personal consequences to her- 
self, was the key to all her conduct. 

Some years afterwards, under the influ. 
ence of a very eloquent Presbyterian preach- 
er, her religious sensibilities were awaken- 
ed. Her eyes were opened to a new world. 
She was born into a higher realm of thought 
and life. Through deeper and more vital 
spiritual experiences, she entered into anew 
life, which taok entire possession of all her 
faculties, So rapt was she, and controlled 
by these new emotions, so permeated by 
them was her whole being, and so did she 
speak and act as one moved by other than 
earthly influences, that her friends, even 
those who did not sympathize with her, 
looked up to her with awe. She joined the 
Presbyterian Church, and carried into it the 
fervor and strength of her now regenerated 
nature. She became a teacher in its Sun- 
day-school. The day before she died, after 
a lapse of fifty years, there came for her a 
letter from one of her first Sunday-school 
scholars, living now in Georgia, to express 
thanks for the unspeakable benefits which 
her instructions had been to her during her 
whole life. Soon she endeavored to impress 
upon the officers of the church a sense of 
what they should do for the slaves. Her 
pleadings for them found no response. The 
church had no heart for such things. 

“Could it then be a Church of Christ?” 
There was,in Charleston at that time a 
Friends’ Meeting-house, where there were 
only two worshippers, and they agreed with 
her in regard to slavery. For a year she 
worshipped there in silence. No word was 
spoken. The two aged men, and this young, 
accomplished, attractive woman, sat there 
under a canopy of divine silence, not unsanc- 
tified or unblessed to her. At length, she 
felt that her mission there was ended. Her 
elder sister, Sarah, had united with the 
Friends in Philadelphia; and she joined her 
in 1830, giving up in agony of heart all the 
dear ties that bound her to home. But in 
her new religious home, even in the Friends’ 
Meeting-house, her eye was quick to see 
negro seats where women of the despised 
race were still publicly humiliated. She 
and her sister seated themselves with them. 
The Friends were grieved by their conduct, 
and called them to account. The sisters 
replied: “‘While you put this badge of deg- 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





WAS IT ON ACCOUNT OF SALARIES; 


The Portsmouth Weekly says of the repor, 
ted words of Rev. Mr. Buckley at the Meth. 
odist conference that the presiding elders 
would be overpowered by the ladies ang 
their friends, and consequently the women 
preachers would get all the good places and 
big salaries, while the poor but able men 
like Mr. Buckley for instance, would have 
to take back seats, officiate in country par- 
ishes, edit local and obscure newspapers, 
with permission now and then to preach at 
some camp meeting; in fact he thinks there 
would be the mischief to pay generally, 
Some parts of the gentleman’s prognosticg. 
tions are true, no doubt, for beyond ques. 
tion there will be enough able, eloquent 
and true Christian women, ready, able and 
willing to do the Master’s work, so that 
there will be no call or demand for second. 
rate men; but it is idle to suppose that the 
members of the Methodist churches would 
tolerate for any length of time women pas- 
tors who were not in every respect fitted for 
their work and called of God to do it. 





“* 
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A MOVE IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 


The trustees of the Insane Hospital at 
Norristown, Penn., have taken a bold step 
in nominating Dr. Alice Bennett as physi- 
cian in charge of the women’s department, 
Dr. Bennett is in no sense an expert in insan- 
ity. She holds an honorable position among 
other medical practitioners in Philadelphia, 
which she has won by patient, faithful work, 
She is the first woman graduate who will suc. 
ceed in taking the degree of Ph. D. at the 
University of Pennsylvania; and above all, 
she will bring to hertreatment of these her 
unfortunate sisters, common sense and a wo- 
man’s intuitive judgment and tender sym. 
pathy. 

Whether, however, she fails individually 
or not, the appointment isa step inthe right 
direction. Female wards in insane hospitals 
and almshouses, and in our jails and peni- 
tentiaries, should be under the supervision 
of educated, firm, Christian women. A 
woman ina cell, whether mad or criminal, 
when under the control of men alone, is 
considered as one of a mass, a molecule of 
the great body of crime and misery, which 
is to be handled by rule, by a species of mor- 
al machinery. To another woman, how: 
ever, she is a human being, to be met individ. 
ually with outstretched hand, cheerful 
wordsandsympathy. Women, it isatleged, 
cannot be brought to understand political 
economy; which defect in their brains, per- 
haps, fits them better to deal with criminal 
and lunatics. The failurein our prison and 
asylum systems has been caused by the ten- 
dency in superintendents and experts to 
lump their convicts and patients in classes 
and hoist them to virtue or health, as we said 
before, by mechanical enginery. Men do 
not march into sanity or religion by squad- 
rons. You must deal with them singly, and, 
we would trust the treatment of an intelli. 
gent, sympathetic woman, with a fair 
knowledge of medical science, for a cure, as 
much as the generalizing theories of a pro- 
fessed expert. 

We congratulate the Norristown people 
on the moral courage which led them into 
this experiment, ‘and shall watch it with in- 
terest. Wedoubt, however, the real success 
of any treatment of the insane which in- 
volves their association by hundreds in a sin- 
gle building and under one system. The in- 
dividua! treatment (which we believe to be 
advanced in some degree by this appoint- 
ment) is only fairly tried when the patients 
are separated into families and subjected 
to personal influence, as isdone in Gheel 
and in England, where the subject has re- 
ceived most careful attention.—W. Y. Tri- 
bune, 





LETTER FROM SARAH E. WALL. 


As St. Botolph seems to be the hero of 
the day, I cannot forbear sending the en- 
closed item from the National Republican of 
this city to the Woman’s Journat for pub- 
lication, knowing very well that it would 
be useless to send it to any other journal in 
Massachusetts, lest coming from me it might* 
imply some reflection on the license system. 
But I san guarantee that the editor of the 
Republican is free from any such heresy. 
Little did we realize, when Ex-Governor 
Talbot recommended a fair trial of liquor- 
license, which was placarded in Republican 
ward-rooms at the next election, how much 
of political power was involved in those 
few words. It has been a triumphant suc- 
cess. Press, pulpit, tee-totalers and all 
have come to do it reverence. The Legis- 
lature no longer wastes its precious hours 
in discussing the fanatical idea of prohibi- 
tion, but only seeks the easiest way of exe- 
cuting the provisions of the license law for 
the rum-sellers, some of which are really 
too stringent. There is no reason why 4 
man should be debarred from selling oF 
drinking liquor wherever it may be most 
convenient. If it is wrong for him to driok 
it on the premises it is certainly wrong for 
him to drink it in the presence of wife and 
children. This injustice, however, may be 





‘speedily dune away with. Then agai® 
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there is the restriction placed upon some, 
while others are allowed all the privileges 
and honors flowing from this most sacred 
right of acquiring property. One should as 
soon think of making a law that no drunken 
man should vote! What right has govern- 
ment to interfere with a man’s private life 
to prevent him from pursuing any occupa- 
tion he pleases? That however is only 
swallowing the camel. It was straining at 
a gnat to pass such stringent laws about 
the milk traffic. It may be very good in 
its way, if it can be carried out in relation 
to all articles of food, to prevent adultera- 
tion, otherwise it is an injustice to the milk- 
dealer, who is generally supposed to be as 
honest as other tradesmen. These however, 
are secondary topics, compared with those 
great moral issues which involve the safety 
of life and property, and enter into the 
stability of every form of government. 

Alas, how are the mighty fallen! A na- 
tion that sprang into existence as a protest 
against the corruptions of the old world, 
in its love of antiquarian researches, bor- 
rowing from benighted Spain not only bar- 
baric amusements like the cocking mains 
that recently disgraced the suburbs of Bos- 
ton, and still later, the adjacent domain of 
the national capital, but also by its traffic 
jn indulgences for the sale of liquor, that it 
may add tothe revenue wherewith to en- 
large and beautify the jails and asylums to 
receive its victims—imitating that spirit of 
darkness which in the name of religion en- 
courages bull fights to get the means to 
build monasteries and cathedrals. Here is 
the testimony of one of the prominent con- 
gregational clergy of the city of Worcester, 
a man by no means radical in his views: 
“Place the heart of our city seal on the 
head of a liquor cask, and it would not mis- 
represent our attitude on the subject of 
temperance.", The ‘heart of the Common- 
wealth” is set upon a profitable business in 
the manufacture of drunkards.” 

No truer word was ever spoken, and all 
honor to him for the boldness to say it in 
the midst of the almost universal lethargy 
resting upon that city, upon us all. 

The municipal government consists of 
thirty-two, numberirg one to each church, 
and yet there is not moral and religious 
power in all their agencies combined to 
control the action of those thirty-two men 
in the interest of virtue and morality. The 
number of licenses granted was 125, and 
the money received over $22,000. This was 
not so many as have been granted in form- 
er years, it,is true, but the number is not of 
so much consequence as the principle which 
prostitutes law to the support of vice. 
The press published the receipts as a per- 
fectly legitimate business, as if. it had been 
a charity subscription. Yet it will not al- 
low any criticism of the license system as a 
nefarious business, to be published in its 
columns. 

Last summer a drinking fountain was 
established for the benefit of the public. It 
was not a thing of beauty, the city fathers 
not displaying so much taste in its architec- 
ture as is displayed in the ornamentation of 
those institutions intended for the reception 
of those for;whom it has cost thousands to 
slake their thirst at the gilded saloon, and 
the State its millions to take care of them. 
But it refreshed many a weary traveller. 
Yet day after day it receives its measure of 
ridicule through the daily paper. Such is 
the thoughtlessness (hat can see unmoved a 
human being staggering to his home, if he 
can find it, and treats with condemnation a 
comparatively trivial affair. 8. E. W. 

Washington. D.C., June 1880. 


_———_ +e 
“FEMININE ARTS.” 


The Methodist General Conference and 
the Southern Presbyterian Assembly have 
agreed in barring the steps to the pulpit 
against women preachers. The result is 
not surprising. It comes naturally from the 
same dominating masculine instinct which 
led the medical students in this country to 
insult the young women who presumed to 
step aside from their “divine mission” as 
nurses, to study medicine, and which caused 
the lawyers to resist woman's entrance to 
the bar. The ministerial prejudice against 
women’s interference with their monopoly 
takes on an odor of sanctity, it is true, by 
their assumption that God ordained women 
to practice and not to preach,—to labor 
and pray, teach and inspire, but not to draw a 
salary; yet so long as the pulpit is the only 
position of religious work and influence bar- 
ricaded against Christian women to-day, 
this skulking behind St. Paul to roll up the 
eyes in protest will deceive no one.—Golden 
Rule. 


WHAT THE NEIGHBORS SAY. 


Just the day after the Woman’s Rights 
speech in our town, Mrs. Brown avowed 
herself a convert to the cause. Mr. Brown 
said he would consider the matter further; 
he knew how his own mind was on the sub- 
ject, yet it was worth while to reconnoitre 
among the neighbors to see a little how the 
land lay. 

Mrs. Brown had several calls that day, 
and Mr, Brown being confined to the house 
with rheumatism, had abundant opportuni- 
ty of having his mind enlightened.. Rev. 
Mr. McCall dropped in early in the day; 
said he had heard the speech and, for a wo- 








man’s, it was a fair production; but it just 
proved what he had always claimed, viz., 
women were not original. He did not think 
any particular talent was required for one 
of the gentler sex to take up the words of a 
man, ‘‘Give me liberty or give me death,” 
or ‘‘All men are born equal,” or ‘‘Taxation 


without representation is tyranny,” and to- 


make a general application of the same. 
The lady’s voice was very good, very in- 
deed, and she showed considerable ingenui- 
ty in the arrangement of her facts ard fan- 
cies; but, after all, there was nothing strong 
in her lecture, save only (as before stated,) 
her quotations from our fathers. 

Cousin Joe and Uncle Ben happened in 
for dinner. Joe is Uncle Ben’s youngest 
son, and was twenty last week. Uncle Ben 
said the lady was the smartest one he ever 
saw yet; just as smart as Henry Clay; but 
then he himself always did believe women 
ought to have a voice in the government. 
‘*Plague on it!” said the oldman, ‘‘I’ve been 
an anti-slavery man all my life, and now 
that the colored folks are free, 1 want the 
women to be so. The arguments which 
that woman brought forward last night, no 
sensible man could upset, and no honest 
man would try to upset.” 

Cousin Joe said that the woman had a very 
pretty foot; it was a wonder some fellow 
had not picked her up before now, for wo- 
men a good deal uglier had married! 

Miss Jones, the next dour neighbor, com- 
ing in just then with a cream jug in her 
hands, dropped into a chair as though she 
had been shot, and proceeded to give the 
last speaker a piece of her mind. ‘‘Picked 
up! indeed,” she cried; ‘‘a wonder some 
man don’t pick her up! to think a great, 
grand, glorious woman like that must be 
spoken of as though she were something 
lying around loose and of no earthly ac- 
count till some man absorbs her, name and 
all, to himself. I would not have missed 
that speech last night for five dollars. I al- 
ways before wanted to vote, because it is 
my right; now I want to vote because it is 
my duty; and it must come soon, that hap- 
py day of woman’s enfranchisement!" 

Here Uncle Ben became so excited that 
he went to the door for fresh air, and see- 
ing Judge Talbot passing, called him to 
come and give his opinion of the subject. 
The judge complied (evidently with some 
reluctance), held up his cane as though it 
were a yardstick, and seemed to be measur- 
ing off some invisible but very heavy fabric; 
then polished its gold head awhile with the 
palm of his plump hand, looked up, looked 
down, looked up again, and said: “If the 
women were wise they would beat a retreat 
at once. They do not seem to read the 
signs of the times. Theirs isa lost cause. 
This government is established on too firm 
a foundation to be shipwrecked by any of 
their vagaries. They have not gained one 
inch of ground for years. No reform 
against nature will stand. A woman's voice 
is best attuned to singing sweet lullabies 
over her infant’s cradle; her place is the 
holy hearth, and not the public platform. 
I regard Woman as too holy a being to med- 
dle with politics.” ° 

**You do!” said Aunt Polly Sprague, 
crossing the street, knitting in hand; ‘‘you 
regard women as holy, do you! and then 
talk in the next breath about their meddling 
in politics? Now I can say I honor men, 
say it with truth; but if I talked of men as 
voters, meddling in politics, would you be- 
lieve me? When women vote, I say when 
they vote, and that will be sobner than you 
dream of, you will not dare to call them 
meddlers. Judge Talbot, take my advice 
now, before it is too late. If you have 
these silly notions with regard to the pro- 
gress of the age, do not air them in public. 
If you continue in the future to hanker after 
office as you have in the past, yon will not 
want these sayings of yours to come up 
against you. When we are voters you will 
be glad to see us leave the hearths and cra- 
dies for at least ten minutes in the year, for 
the sake of sending you or yours to Con- 
gress. Be wise, man, be wise, and may be 
you can save Aunt Polly’s vote yet!” 

Here the ‘ast vacant chair on the veranda 
where the after dinner talk took place, was 
taken by farmer Smith. ‘‘Hurra for the 
women!” said he. ‘‘Ha! ha! Hurra for the 
women! goin’ ahead like blazes! I de clareI 
never saw the beat! Well, we need ’em bad 
enough; if they try their very hardest they 
cannot ever get this here country of ours 
into a worse fix than we men have had it. 
Gangs of cheaters, and rings of stealers, 
and dens of traitors and rascals of all sorts; 
so, say I, let’s call on the women to help us 
outof this snap. But, Jerusalem! is’nt the 
thing comin’ ina hurry? They’ll be a vo- 
tin before we hardly know it. And who 
has a better right? Born on the soil, hard 
working, faithful unto death in our time of 
need, better edicated, asa rule, than men, 
more pious by half, and sober as can be. 
I tell you we'd have better town counciis, 
better school boards, better assembly men, 
better Congressmen, better judges and pres- 
idents, if women voted; yes, and it wouldn’t 
surprise me when they are once allowed full 
sweep and fair play, if they wouldn't have 
better husbands and children, and we'd have 
better wives and mothers for our children. 
Why, I tell you I can hardly wait for the 
time to come. Just to think of it! mea 
gearin up my team to take Hannah along to 





the election, her interest the same as mine. 
Of course my interest would be doubled; I 
wish it was to-morrow!” 

Judge Talbot knitted his brow, shouldered 
his cane ala musket, laughed faintly, and 
walked away. 


Cousin Joe began arran ging a button hole | 


bouquet, preparatory to calling on the ora- 
or of the evening before. 

Mrs, Brown asked Mr. Brown rather sau- 
cily how he thought the land lay now? Mr. 
Brown’s rheumatism was hurting him just 
awfully, so he could only say that the great- 
est reason he knew of against woman’s vo- 
ting was that they were so apt to be ailing, 
but he was willing for the neighbors to set- 
tle the question. 

If every village had a good speech made 
in it as ours had, the question might safely 








be left to the neighbors. Louse Boyp. 
Dublin, Ind. 
- HUMOROUS. 


A committee having been appointed by 
the Lime Kiln Club, to consider the ques- 
tion: ‘Is the circus wicked?” the Detroit 
Free Press gives the result of their inquiries: 
‘‘On gineral principles, de committee feel to 
say dat de pusson who can’t go to a circus 
an’ keep de good from mixin’ up wid de 
bad an’ hurtin’ his gineral system had bet- 
ter be dun up in a soft , an’ laid away 
whar’ de mice can’t nibble him.” 


‘‘Johanie,” said a systematic and indul- 
gent father, ‘‘you have greatly offended me, 
and I shall be compelled to punish you; but 
as I never do anything rashly, I will give 
yee time to prepare yourself. At what 

our will you be ready?” ‘Well, govern- 
or,” answered the youth of much classical 
development, “‘if you can make it conveni- 
ent to meef me at the gymnasium at about 
8 p.m., I titink Ican give you an energetic 
interview. 


A sad-looking man went into a drug store. 
*‘Can you give me,” he asked, ‘‘something 
that will drive from my mind the thoughts 
of sorrow and bitter recollections?” And 
the druggist nodded, and put him up a lit- 
tle dose of quinine, and wormwood, and 
rhubarb, and epsom salts, and a dash of 
castor-oil, and gave it to him; and for six 
months the man could not think of any- 
thing in the world except new schemes for 
getting the taste out of his mouth. 


Here is the old story: A Northern minis- 
ter was introduced toa colored minister, 
and inquired after his work: ‘I preach, 
sah, on Colonel Gordon’s plantation.” 
‘How many colored people have you 
there?” ‘‘Well, sah, ’bout one hundred and 
seventy-five.” And how many have you in 
the church?” ‘‘Dat ’pends, sah, altogether 
on de time ob year. In the ’vival time, 
dey’s all members. In the backsliding 
times, der’s nobody members but Uncle 
Billy and old Aunt Katy.” 








Miss H. L. LANG, 
ORIGINAL 


DRESS REFORM 


COMMITTEE SALESROOM. 


4 PARK ST., BOSTON 


Formerly Hamilton Place 
Founded by the 


DRESS REPORM 


COMMITTEE 


NEW ENGLAND 
WOMAN'S CLUB 


For the Manufacture and 
Sale of 
Ladies’ & Children’s 
UNDERWEAR 


UPON 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPALS 


A SPECIALTY, 


Some years since, the New 
Engiand Woman's Club a 
ted a special commi{t- 
tigate the sub- 
ject and devise methods of 
im provement in under-clo- 
thing for women. Upon 
which will be found,among 
others, the names of 
# | Mus. DR. DIO LEWIS, 
Mrs. C, M. SEVERANCE, 
Mrs, Dr. 8. E. BROWN, 
DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, 
Miss Lucia M. PEABODY 
Mrs. PHEBE N.KENDALL 
Mrs. H. L. T. WOLCOTT. 
Miss H. L. BROWN, 
All then of Boston, 


These ladies gave great at- 
tention to the work. and 
the result of twojyears o 
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hey confidently 


MADE PRACTICABLE FOR 
WOMEN’S UNDER-WEAR, 
UPON HYGIENIO PRIN- 
CIPLES. While it is 
my Smpenres to make 
my work of that superior 
claraeter which cannot 
= | fail to meet the tasteand 
‘}demand of the best 

of customers, [ AM THEIR 
ONLY AUTHORIZED AG- 
ENT, THEIR ONLY MEDI- 
UM OF BUSINESS COMMU- 
NICATION WITH THE 
PUBLIC, and I sell noth- 
ing which bas not their 
entire approval. 


Miss If. L, LANG. 








That Acts at the Same Time on |i) 


“ THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS 
oe KIDAEYS. 
Geers 
Pa ers of the system. Ifthey work well, heaith 
will perfect: aresurs to follow ’ 
TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Sediment in the Urine, Milky 
or Ropy Urine; or Rheu- 
matic Pains and Aches, 


because the blood is poisoned 
ne oR that should have been 
expelled naturally 


KIDNEY-WORT 


will restore the healthy action and all these 
destroying evils will be banished ; neglect 
them and you will live but to suffer, 

ousands have been cur 4 Try tend you 
will add one more y 
and health willonce more den your heart. 


hy be eo 
ordeted urine 
Krpygy-Wort will cure you. Try & pack- 


e at once and be satisfied. 
~ Itisa dry vegetable compound and 


One Package makes six quarts of Medicine, 
ist has tt, or will get tt for 
DY Me tp me having it. Price, $1.00, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & C0., Proprietors, 
§. cwitleend post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 
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MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 
LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 

THIs PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT THE CURE 18 radical and en- 
tire. It hens THE BACK AND PELVIC RE- 
GION; IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVCUS SY & 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION. THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, IS 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all times and under all circum. 

actin harmony with the laws that 
govern the female system. . 

For thecure of Kidney Complaints of either 
sex, this Compound is unsurpa: 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s ae Compound 
is prepared at the proprietors laboratory. 

No, 288 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 
Price, $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5. 

Mrs. Pinkham freely answers allletters of inquiry. 
Send for pmkints. Address as above. 

o family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham": 
LIVER . They cure Constipation, Bilious 
ness, and Torpidity*of the Liver. 25 cts. per box 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 

Sold by Druggists, 


DISEASES CURED 


WITHOUT THE USE OF 


POISONOUS DRUGS. 


Why ‘so many Invalids? 
Why so much Sickness’ and Suffering | 


among the Ladies of our Land? 


Because they take POISUNOUS DRUGS, which 
injure the system and FAIL to cure, instead 
of being CURED by DR. GREENE’S 


HARMLESS VEGETABLE REMEDIES. 


The secret of Dr, Greene's great success in curing 
that class of diseases peculiar to females lies in the 
fact that he discards poisonous drugs, and uses 
NATURE'S VEGETABLE REMEDIES, which erad- 
icate disease without injury to the system. 


Important Information Sent Free. 


Consu.tation free, personally or by letter. Office 
hours 9 to 4 daily; Sundays 9to12, Address 


F, E. GREENE, M. D. 


34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 











THE GREAT CATHOLICON; 


YOMOK 


NERVE FOOD. 





BLAKE'S 
GREAT 
PIANO 
PALACE 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 


Thomas, and the whole united 


THE CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO, PIANOS. 
The vest medium- Piano before the public. 
Gives good is fully warranted. 
BRIDGEPORT ORGANS. 


A full and complete assortment of these elegant Or- 
gas, at for style, tone and finish, cannot be . 


VIOLINS, BANJOS GUITARS. 
Bride mac yo => or send Leap 4 
logues. CHAS. D. BLAKE & 
[ 1869] No. 612 Washington 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


(Established in 1849.) 
SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND DURABILITY, 


LOWEST CASH PRICES, 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 


for Catalogues or call at 
Warerooms, 595 Washington Street 
BOSTON. ly%4 


ELLEN A. PIERSON, 


Teacher of SHORT-HAND WRITING. 


Terms, 50 cts. per lesson. One lesson week will 
ensure cood oenae - 


11 Davis Street, 











Boston, Mass. 








| * 


iN Be 
PIANOFORTES, 


Unegqualed in Spas, Sous, #rorkmanship 
n . 


and Durability 
Terms Reasonable. 
E. W. TYLER, vr nt 600 Wecht 
° . ent, 
Boeton, (over Williams & verett’s.) alae 4 





DINING: | 





LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


BOOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 


. LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and it Cup of Tea or Coffee,’ with 

Cream, 5 cents; a Rich O: ster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 

PE By yt 
order, v 

prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. > “10tf 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 


EK. J eannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4 P. m. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 10 a. ™. . My Gaily, 
Wednesday and Satarday excepted. © 


Dr. Mary J. Safford, 
Residence and office, 


308 Columbus Avenue. 
Office hours from 11 to 2 a. u., 5 to 6 P. m. 


ELECTRICITY 
The best Spring Tonic. 
Mrs. Dr. Tuck. 


ELECTRIG AND A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty. 


office 














28 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat South Weymouth, 





Send stamp for rculars, 
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POLK COUNTY MEETING. 


The County Iowa Suffrage Associa- 
tion, active and patiently pushing 
for equal rights, at its last quarterly meet- 
ing called Mrs. M. A. Work (in the absence 
of the president) to the chair. After the 
minutes were read by Mrs. Dr, Hunter, Mrs. 
M. F. G. Pitman read an excellent paper on 
Suffrage. From among its many good 
points, the following is an extract: 


The right of Suff not be granted 
to aoe just as we ae'pisened, but who 
that notes the advanced position that Wo- 


man has taken in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury will fail to see that the time is shortly 
coming when she will be allowed (as she 
should” be) the right of a free-born citizen— 


the right to say quietly how and by whom 
she shall be governed. 
As for myself, 1 fally believe that the 


work which has already been done in this 

direction has so affected the body politic, 

that in spite of all opposition, equal Suf- 
must and will come. 

his reform, like all others, must have its 

erent periods of growth; first, that which 

is the most important and yet the least dis- 

cernible, the rooting of it, that is, the peri- 

od ‘when it is a subject of Cage one among 

and women, and next, when like a 

t it shoots up stalk and blade. This 

od is when thought makes itself known 

language, and it becomes the subject of 

on in the social circle and the pub 


- lic assembly. As the two first stages of this 


reform have already appeared, may we not 
reasonably expect the third soon to follow, 
in which shall be seen both the blossom and 


“the fruit? 


Then Mrs. Belle Brown took up the 
axtion of the Methodist Conference, criti- 
cised it and made this clear-cut point: 

And again; Preachers do not object to 
women sowing retigious seed broa‘icast, but 
when they want to sow it as ministers, in 
salaried rows, then the great impropriety is 
observed of all men ministers! Then are 
women deemed incompetent, and all the 
gentle, loving ministrations of mother and 
teacher are swept aside, and men only are 
capable of doing ‘‘salaried work’’ for the 


Mrs. Dr. Hunter made the good report 
that Des Moines Suffragists never shirk any 
duty.. If one of their members is detained 
at home, her work is taken up by willing 
hands and carried right along, each one feel- 
ing that persistent effort will be crowned 
with success. 

Mrs. R. G. Orwig, saw a hopeful sign in 
the fact that the dress of women who appear 
in public is not reported now as formerly, 
but good, honest judgment given of what 
they do. 

Mrs. Monroe reported a most cheering 
growth of Suffrage sentiment among tem- 

ce women who see the necessity of the 
ballot in their own hands, if they would rid 
the world of the monster sin of intemper- 
ance. 
Mr. Richard Lester, contrasted the pres- 
ent condition of the American women with 
those of his native country (England), draw- 
ing a picture very dark in the past, but 
bright and promising in the near future. 

Arrangements were then made for the 
quarterly tea meeting, to be held at the res- 
idence of Mrs. Pitman, where all friends of 
Suffrage are cordially invited.” 

So the great work goes on. - L. 8. 
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MES. MARY E. HAGGART, 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—In your paper of the 
19th I see a report of the National Green 
back Convention held at Chicago on the 9th 
inst., in which honorable mention is made 
of several lady speakers at that Convention, 
but the name of Mrs. Mary E. Haggart, of 
Indianapolis, is accidentally omitted. We 
are very glad that such cordial admission 
was extended toall the women delegates, 
and that the memorial of the Suffrage wo- 
men was read and ably advocated by Susan 
B. Anthony, and others. The Convention 
did not turn the cold shoulder to the wo- 


“men delegates as the Republican Conven- 


tion did, nor did it as the Methodist General 
Conference did, ‘‘spend two hours in deter- 
mining whether they would allow a woman 
«who was the peer of any of them ia excel- 
lence of character and Christian work) to 
speak “ten minutes.’ By the following 
paragraph from the Indianapolis Sun, it will 
be seen how Mrs. Haggart was appreciated 
by the Convention: 

At 844 P. M., the Convention renewed its 
deliberations. The Committee on Platform 
submitted its report, through the Hon. E. 
H. Gillett, its chairman. A number of 
8 hes were made, among the number 

Chandler, of Pennsylvania, and Mrs. 
Dr. Hi of Indiana, whose remarks 
were received with the greatest considera- 
tion by the Convention and many rounds of 
applause, and without wishing to detract 
from the merits of any lady speaker, we 
feel proud to state that our own Indiana del. 
te, Mrs. Dr. Haggart, was the ‘‘noblest 
man of them all.” The report of the 
committee was adopted as a whole, with an 
amendment touching upon the right of wo- 
men to vote. 

While I am writing, allow me to say that 
Indiana Woman Suffragists, as well as a 
large class of Temperance workers, and 
others, hold Mrs. Haggart in the most hon- 
Orable esteem, when we remember that only 
ten years ago she came on the platform of 
the Annual Meeting of the Indiana Woman 
Suffrage Association at Indianapolis, and 
timidly introduced herself in a short and 
eloquent speech. Many of us then recog- 
nized in: her the talents that would entitle 


| passed 


her to equality among the most eminent 
speakers of the day, and we fee] that she 
has gained the high position she occupies 
asa speaker, by earnest and persistent ef- 
fort, and bas consecrated her logical and 
eloquent talents to the cause of humanity. 
In the Woman Suffrage Convention held 
at Indianapolis, May last, Mrs. Haggart de- 
livered an address which was pronounced 
by all who heard it the grandest effort of 
her life. She received a number of letters 
from the cultivated people of her own city, 
expressing their appreciation of her won- 
derful power as an orator and thinker. Par- 
ker Pillsbury who was present, arose in the 
audience and paid a fine tribute to the wo- 
man whom we Indianians delight to honor, 
by saying that in all the forty years of his 
labors for humanity, he had never heard 
anything to excel, or even equal to this ‘ad- 
dress of Mrs. Haggart’s. He ended by pro- 
nouncing her a magazine of eloquence and 
power. Mrs. Lockwood who was also pres- 
ent, declured her ‘‘the Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton of the future.” Mary F. THomas. 
Richmond, Ind., June 20, 1880. 
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THE CONCORD SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 





The Concord Summer School of Philos- 
ophy will open its second annual session on 
the 12th of July and close August 14. Two 
lectures will be given daily, morning and 
evening. Mr. Alcott will preside, and will 
take general charge of conversations and 
discussions. Visitors will be admitted for 
aslight fee to the Hillside chapel, where 
the lectures will be given. Of these, five 
will be by Mr. Alcott, on mysticism; ten by 
Dr. H. K. Jones, on ancient and modern 
Platonism; ten by Mr. W. T. Harris, on the 
history and nature of speculative philoso- 
phy; five by Mr. D. J. Snider, on Shake- 
speare; four by the Rev. W. H. Channing, 
on oriental and mystical philosophy; three 
by the Rev. Dr. J. 8. Kidney, on the phil- 
osophy of beauty; two by Mrs. E. D, 
Cheney, on color and early American art; 
two by Mr. John Albee, on language and 
style; two by Dr. E. Mulford, on theology; 
two by Mr. F. B. Sanborn, on the philoso- 
phy of charity; and one each by Mr. R. W. 
Emerson, Dr. Bartol, Professor Peabody, 
Professor Pierce, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Dr. F. H. Hedge, Professor G. H. Howison, 
and Mr. D. A. Wasson. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR HARVAXD. 


The Harvard Echo says: ‘Should the in- 
telligent student of Harvard find no subject 
for thought, we should be very glad to fur- 
nish one whenever he might call on us in 
our sanctum. For the present we take the 
liberty to suggest the following topics for 
meditation to those who find that their souls 
soar far above the common-places of a ser- 
mon: 1. How to goto a theater without 
behaving like prize-fighters. (For Fresh- 
men.) 2. How not to steal signs, barber 
poles and museum specimens. (For Fresh- 
men and Sophomores.) 3. How to pass the 
door of a Freshman without tearing down 
hiscard. (For Sophomores.) How to travel 
in a car to Boston without offending the ears 
of innocent passengers with twaddle about 
Parker House, champagne and — women. 
{For Juniors.”) We will suggest to the ed- 
itors of the Hchoa radical cure for such 
misdemeanors which has proved effectual at 
other institutions—Co-Education. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


By W. 











Tae UNDISCOVERED CouUNTRY. 
D. Howells. 

Whether the reader’s experience and con- 
clusions of Modern Spiritualism coincide 
with those of Mr. Howell in his new work 
entitled ‘‘The Undiscovered Country,” it 
matters not, regarding the interest of the 
story, which commences at the outset and 
increases unabated totheend. The narra- 
tive is well conceived and executed. Each 
character is sharply outlined and defined 
and in thought and action showsa natural- 
ness which is truthful without being over- 
done. The chief object of the book is to 
show, at least in the experience of the 
author, that notwithstanding the great accu- 
mulation of evidence in favor of Modern 
Spiritualism for the last twenty years, that 
it has totally failed in making converts of 
those who have had no evidence of it, and 
those who have, lost all faith in it when per- 
sonal proof failed. 

The author believes that what is called 
Spiritualism is only a gross materialism and 
looks for proof in physical phenomena. 
A comparison is made between Spiritual- 
ism and other beliefs and revelations of the 
world beyond, to show that it has furnished 
no incentive to morality and true living; 
but + offers the bald fact that we exist 
efter death. Tiis the writer defines as 
thoroughly godless atheism, and affirms 
that according to Spiritualism man lives 
oy, a petty tradition of this life here 
} be h is defined as worse than annihila- 

on. 

The author suggests the two followin 
questions: Is there anything beyond death 
but darkness and void? oes science or 
the new metaphysics inspire hope for the 
future life? e answer to the first ques- 
tion is that the only hope is that which the 
world has. had for eighteen hundred 1 cam ; 
whether it rests upon a false foundation or 
not there is no other. The writer believes 
that we no knowledge of immortality 
from Spiritualism, science, or metaphysics, 
| but whatever truth the written record.con- 
upon immortality has not. been sur- 

or superseded. The author says- 


— 








‘*We shall reap as we have sown, and there 
is so mucli sown that we cannot reap here.” 

The idea expressed in regard to immor- 
tality is that it is more important to consid- 
er if there is a future life, will it be worth 
living, ratherf@than to ask the question, 
Shall we live again? ‘‘Whether we do or 
not,” says the author, ‘“‘God lives and he will 
take care of us.” The tendency of the wri- 
ter’s mind seems to incline toward the exis- 
tence of a future life, where perhaps we 
shall rejoin the loved ones, but he does not 
eeeny assert any belief in regard to the 

act. 


We have occupied so much space in en- 
deavoring to show the thought of the work 
that we have but little room left to speak of 
the real merits of the eee. 

The picture of the Shakers is pleasantly 
drawn, and the distinction between Spiritu- 
alism ard Shakerism is very minutely made. 
That filial love, tenderness, and heroic devo- 
tion of Egeria for her father is beautiful, 
and she cannot fail to win the sympathy of 
the reader. We are glad that after her long 
night of intense darkness and sorrow, the 
morning dawned so brilliantly upon her 
with the warm sunshine of love and the 
bright promise of pleasant days. 

he characters of Philip and Ford are 
pleasing studies. We cannot fail to have 
ity for Dr. Boynton and his delusion. 

he author is very charitable in hia posi- 
tion toward the Spiritualists, although he 
believes their tenets rest upon a false found- 
ation, that seems to us might have been 
illustrated in a stronger light in the work. 
He believes that as an evidence of a future 
life Spiritualism can prove nothing, and 
those who see it will not believe their own 
senses finally in regard to it; also that we 
have not heard from any one that has ever 
entered that mysterious and vast beyond, 
and we yet wait for the awful silence to be 
broken. J. Cc. B. 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 


Read Mrs. H. L. Lang’s Dress Reform 
Committee advertisement in another col- 
umn, 


A. M. McPhail & Co., whose pianos for 
style, tone, pitch, and durability stand un- 
surpassed, make a brilliant offer, which 
will be appreciated. To any subscriber of 
this paper, or to any thorough Suffragist, 
he wil cmp pen not only at wholesale 
prices, but will give for each piano sold $25 
toward the New England Women’s Club 
College Scholarship for Women. For this 
scholarship a permanent fund of $3000 is 
required, but the committee can begin to 
use the fund when it amounts to one half. 
Any one disposed to help along this good 
work can now have an opportunity. 


The motto of the Commonwealth Cloth- 
ing House is ‘‘Justice, equality, fair dealing 
and one price, to all,” and these principles 
are strictly adhered to in business through- 
out the whole establishment. Ladies will 
find this store ey to visit, and boys 
can obtain a full outfit in everything desira- 
ble. These goods are manufactured from 
the best materials and in all the leading 
styles, and with prices so reasonable that 
further shopping will be needless, It is 
under the management of Mr. George A. 
Warren, 680 Washington street. 


Bathing suits of every description for 
ladies, men and boys, at Hewins & Hollis, 
also everything for seaside or mountain 
wear; 47 Temple Place. 


Bathing suits also at Freeman & Gray’s, 
ey Tremont street. All kinds of flannel 
shirts. 














“THE TRUTH AND NOTHING BUT THE 
TRUTH.” 


We are well aware how worthless and 
deceitful the great majority of all newspa- 
per puffs are, and when once ina long while 
a reader sees a notice which isa guarantee 
of honesty, and carries conviction with it, 
it stands in contrast to the rest like a shady 
tree in a desert land. Tombstone reco- 
mendations and certificates from persons a 
thousand miles away are conspicuously 
common everywhere; but a genuine ‘‘come- 
right-up-and-I’ll-prove-it-personally,” from 
a living witness living right here among us, 
is considerably different. It’s business. 
And so we say to all interested readers, 
come right up to this office, No. 8 Summer 
st., and the manager of this paper will per- 
sonally vouch for the reliability of every 
statement made below, and prove the facts 
by the testimony of one who is thoroughly 
testing the treatment, aad regaining health 
every day, although pronounced incurable 
by some of the most eminent physicians. 
The treatment consists simply in wearing a 
Holman Liver Pad, the cure being effected 
by absorption—nature’s ownlaw. The pad 
is safer than drugs, and performs wonderful 
cures without internal medicines. It takes 
from the system malarial poison and all 
blood impurities, imparting through the 
circulation its vitalizing influences, equaliz- 
ing the nerve forces, and building up ex- 
hausted nature in nature’s own way. Its 
success is most remarkable, and to many 
people unaccountable, so large a proportion 


- of disease and suffering being speedily and 


absolutely relieved by its application. It 
is all-potent, harmless, convenient, and will 
save more money in physician’s bills and 
medicine than anything in this broad land. 
We are not writing this after the usual style 
of newspaper puffery; we are not receiving 
acent in payment for it, though it’s the best 
advertisement in the paper; but we do it 
because we have tested it thoroughly, know 
what it is, know what it’s done for one 
friend of oursand what it’s doing every day 
for another; and because we believe in it- 





and want others to know what a royal bless 
ing they have within reach. Send for cir- 
cular, or call in person, at the new rooms, 
No. 128 Tremont Street, opposite Park 
Street.— The Railroad Advertiser. 


WHITE VESTS. 


We would call particular attention to our stock of 
White Vests, manufactured from Marseilles and 
linen duck. These garments are all made with the 
greatest degree of care by thoronghly trained hands, 
who are retained upon this work alone dunng the 
entire year, and as we also give special attention to 
shrinking the material used, having it all thoroughly 
washed, dried and pressed before cutting, we are 
able to offer to our customers what are universally 
conceded to be the best White Vests made in this 
country. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & CO. 


400 Washington Street, Boston. 
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NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB, 


Members are notified that the key of the 
Club Room will be found with Mr. B. F. 
Merrill on first floor No. 5 Park street until 
October. During the month of July the 
rooms will be closed for repairs. 

H. L. T. Wotcort, 
Chairman Business Committee. 








Why are You Bilious? 

Because you have allowed your bowels 
to become costive, and liver torpid. Use 
Kidney-Wort to produce a free state of the 
bowels, and it will stimulate the liver to 
proper action, cleanses the skin of its yel- 
lowness, cures bilious headache, and causes 
new life in the blood. Druggists have it. 

An Important Letter. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec, 7, 1878. 

I have used your famous compound, 
known as Wyomoke, or Nerve Food, and 
find it a most valuable vitalizing nerve ton- 
ic and sedative, ard cheerfully recommend 
it to all who suffer with nervous diseases, 
as being the most valuable nerve restorative 
offered to the public. Yours truly, 

H. T. HELMBOLD. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 











Wanted, Agents for the complete andau- 
thentie Life o Gen, Garfield by Col. R. H. 
Conwell, first class in every particular. Address B. 
B. Russell & Co. Publishers, Boston, Mass. 4w 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 
At Lowest Prices, 








W. B. CLARKE, 
340 Washington Street, | 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of Pennsylvania.—The Thirty-frst Annual Session 
will commence on Thursday, October 7th, 1880, in 
the commodious new col building, 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Willis, Philadelphia, and Or- 
hopeedic Hospitals. ° 

Spring Courses of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions and Winter Quizzes, are free (except for ex- 

se of material) to all matricalants of the year. 

or further information, address, RACHEL L. BOD- 
LEY, A. M. M. D., » North College Avenue and 
21st st., Philadelphia. 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
lete in every department, is now open to invalids, 
d for circular to DR. LEWIS. Arlington Heights 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER’ BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T,. BROWN & CoO., 
504 Washington 8t., cor Bedford Street. iw 


ELLEN A. PIERSON, 


Teacher of Short-Hand Writing. 
HOTEL KRAMER 
84 Warrenton St.,Boston Mass. 


“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 


4th edition, by Mrs. J. W, Srow, treats of the 

property ri hts of wives and widows. Price, $2.00, 
stpaid. Send Ta orders” to Educational and 
dustrial Union, 4 Park street, Boston, Mass. 


I71 y 
XXCOT (not painted, White Duck) $2 
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Makes a perfect ved, No mattress or pillows re- 
quired. Better than a hammock, as it fits the bod 
as pleasantly. and lies straight. Folded or open 
instantly. Self-fastening. It is just the thing for 
hotels, offices, cottages, camp-meetings, sportsmen, 
etc. Good for the lawn, pi or “coolest place in 
the house.” Splendid for invalids or children. Sent 
pF a + price, orC.®.D. For Rw cts. extra 
with order, 1 will prepay expreseage any railros 
station east of Missizeippi liver and north (*. Mason 
and Dixon's Line. For 75 cents, in Minnesota, 
MHERMON W, LADD, 108 Fulton street F 

° Lt} 0s8- 
ton; 207 Canal street, Row ork ; Lg (North Second 
street, Philadelphia; ar’ Tee cago. Send 
for Circulars. aa — 






























J. ELLIOT BOND, 


173 Washington St., 
BOSTON, 


Is better than ever prepared to sat- 
isfy the wants of his custon 
we stock of matey 


CARPETING 


was never fuller or better select. 
ed, and comprises the gems of the 
market in Brussels, English and 
American Tapestries and Extra 
Supers; Ingrains of every grade ; 


STRAW MATTINGS 


in White, Check and Fancy de. 
signs. Thoroughly seasoned 


FLOOR OIL CLOTHS 
in all widths a specialty. 


WINDOW SHADES 


in any style or color for public or 
private buildings made to order at 
short notice. 

Prices guaranteed as low as the 
lowest. 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


The LATEST STYLES of 
Fine Medium and Low 
Cost Paper Hangings, 


BORDERS, DADOES, 
Friezes, Picture Mouldings 


And Curtain Fixtures, 








Retailing at less than any other store in Boston 


Cheap Papers 8 Cents Per Roll and 
Upwards. 


Tr. F’. SWAN, 
20 Cornhill, Boston. 
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THE WILSON PATENT 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 
With Thirty Changes of Position. 
BEST CHAIR IN THE WORLD. 


Parlor, Library 
Invalid Chair 
Child’s Crib, Bed 
or Lounge, com- 
bining beaut 
lightness, etrength 
‘implicity and 
comfort. Every- 
thing to an exact 
science. The In- 
valid Self-Propel 
ling Chair for the 









Invalid Position, 
Infirm or comfort of the Paralyzed and Rheumatics 


invaluable. Chair in Cane Seating for summer 


months isa sugary. - 

The Wilson Chairs have been awarded the highest 
premiums for their superiority and merit, wherever 
they have been exhibited. Warerooms 535 Washing- 
ton street, o} ite Mesere. R. H. White & Co. 

Send for Illustrated circular. Address 
THE WILSON ADJUSTABLE CHAIR MF°G CO., 

535 Washington street, Boston. 3mo20 


BATHING SUITS, 
For Ladies, Men and Boys. 
BATHING CAPS. BATHING SHOES, 
BATH TOWELS AND WRAPS. 
HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


47 TEMPLE PLACE. 


LADIES 


Will find a neat and pleasant 
Boys’ Department from which to 
clothe their Sons or Wards at 


The Commonwealth 
CLOTHING HOUSE, 


680 Washington Street. 
wh 


LADIES’ CHAMOIS GLOVES. 


We have just received a very superior lot of this 
excellent Swiss Glove, in clear buff shades and finely 
d skine, adapted to the present season. 





























$1.50. 

$1625. 

HEWINS & HOLLIS, 
47 Temple Place. 


BATHING SUITS. 


The largest stock of Bathing 
Suits ever shown in Boston. 


BATHING SUITS FOR LADIES. 
BATHING SUITS FOR GENTLEMEN. 
BATHING SUITS FOR MISSES. 
BATHING SUITS FOR BOYS. 
ee TRUNKS, TOWELS, SHOES, 


White & Blue Flannel Shirts for Boating, &0- 
Flannel Shirts for the Mountains & Seashore 
A full assortment at 


Freeman & Gray’s, 


124 Tremont 8t., opp, Park St, Church' 
40 
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